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AMERICA 


TEACHERS: 


Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance? 


TODAY, more than ever, 
the thought of military service is 
paramount in the minds of your 
students. Faced with a bewildering 
array of facts and conflicting alter- 
natives, these young men often 
need expert help in reaching a 
service decision that is compatible 
with their own future plans. For 
this reason, leading American edu- 
cators regard an informed program 
of military guidance as indispen- 
sable to the modern counseling job. 

In supporting such a program 
at your high school, you will be 
benefiting both your students and 
your country. To help you with this 
added obligation the United States 
Army offers the following aids: 


1 Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Pro- 


gram. If your high school does not yet have a military 
guidance program, contact the Army Representatives at 
the Army Recruiting Station in your area. They will be 
happy to show you how such programs have operated at 
other schools. 


Film for showiag to Students or School Community Groups 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youths about to enter service 
and advice given them by their counselors) may be obtained 
free of charge by contacting your nearest Army Recruiting 
Station or by writing to: 
The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers 
a wide range of informational literature to aid in your mili- 
tary counseling. These include reference works for teachers 
and booklets for parents, as well as materials for the stu- 
dents themselves. To obtain this literature telephone your 
local Army Recruiting Station or fill out the coupon below. 


FILL OUT COUPON ------------- 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


Military Guidance in Secondary Schoots 
military orientation reference 


Army Occupations a 
Cj reterence bookie on 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. | understand that I also 
can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to the 
above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


‘ou —(Teacher Reserved For You—(Student booklet de- 
) 


scribing Army job training opportunities 


Pathway to Maturity—(Paren! booklet 
describing the psychological benefits of 
Army service) 


ts It book. 


Addrace 


City. State 


High School Position 
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Timely New Cooke 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Currrorp P. Froeaticu, U. S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance Series. 
New Second Edition. Ready in March 

With actual case histories from over 60 schools this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationships of the guidance 
program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by the 
school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


HOW TO STUDY 


By Currrorp T. Morcan and James Deese, both with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 127 pages, $1.50 

A brief, practical self-help book for college students. It surveys all major aspects of studying and 
learning, including special chapters on studying mathematics and foreign languages, on taking 
notes and exams, and on where the student can get help. In an informal style and with appealing 
illustrations, the authors provide specific directions and techniques, enabling the student to use 
the book without supplementary aid. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Stoops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. 
Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 
369 pages, $5.50 

An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and grad- 
uate students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guidance practices to 
implement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


ARE YOU LISTENING? 


By Rapa G. Nicnots, University of Minnesota; and Leonarp A. STEVENS, 
Industrial Communication Consultant. 240 pages, $3.75 


Here is a book devoted entirely to the subject of listening. Two experts show how ineffectual 
listening is usually the result of poor habits of concentration, and that good listening is a skill 
that can be achieved through the use of simple exercises and procedures described in detail in 
this book. Provocative and challenging, it shows the reader how to improve both his listening 
and himself through better communication and better understanding of people. More than 40 
special suggestions show how schools can teach better listening. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


MITCHELL DEPLORES CRAFTSMAN SHORTAGE 


No increase: There are no more skilled craftsmen—mechanics 
and machinists, tool makers and topflight production line workers 
—on job today than there were five years ago, according to Secre-— 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell. In an address to B'nai B'rith, 
Mitchell said he is even more shocked by lack of interest which 
our young people have shown lately in craftsmen occupations. 
Between 1951 and 1956, there was a drop of 28 per cent in number 
of skilled craftsmen under 25 years of age. This speaks very 
loudly of our failures, he said, particularly in consideration of 
fact that 20 million of new workers we will be getting between 
1955 and 1965 will be under 25 years of age. 

Quality needed: Mitchell pointed out that by 1965 gross 
national product must increase by 40 per cent—to 560 billion 
dollars—in order to provide for population that will exceed 193 
million. To achieve such increase in goods and services, we will 
need 10 million additional workers. Merely getting that many 
workers will not be difficult. They will come to us as natural 
result of population growth. But finding workers with necessary 
skills to man industries that daily become more specialized and 
complex——that won't be such an easy matter. We will have to find 
them through training and education and foresight and planning. 

Putting first things first: Mitchell suggested that we have 
failed to make good and full use of our great human resources 
because we have, as a people, not always put first things first. 
We have too often emphasized to our young people the importance 
of high wages, economic security, and possession of fine material 
things, and not often enough the personal satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment that is to be found in daily work, whatever the economic 
rewards, be they large or small. Our young people, as a result, 
prepare themselves for careers with an eye to the market rather 
than with an eye to their own inclinations and abilities. 


STATE-FEDERAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Needs and services: Dr. James F. Garrett, Assistant Direc-— 
tor, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, recently described program to Washington, 


04; 


D. C., branch of APGA. He indicated that about 250,000 persons 
annually are in need of physical and/or mental rehabilitation, but 
number of rehabilitations is 71,000 annually. Only about one-half 
of people who apply for rehabilitation actually are accepted. 
Others do not meet criteria established. Many have disabilities 
which are too severe for vocational rehabilitation. One out of 
four persons, on average, does not complete rehabilitation proc-— 
ess. On some programs almost all are placed; on others, figure 

is low. One factor is that each state decides what constitutes 
rehabilitation. 

Characteristics of rehabilitated persons: Most of them are 
male and white. However, proportion of non-whites is rising 
considerably. Average age of acceptance is about 35. However, 
in last five years there has been rise of about 10 per cent in 
persons over 45 being rehabilitated in state-—federal programs. 

Cost of program: Wages earned by rehabilitated workers 
during 1956 were 127 million dollars. Federal tax on these earn-— 
ings amounts to about 10.5 million dollars or one-fifth total cost 
of state-federal program. During last year's congressional 
economy drive, Congress recognized this fact, and did not cut 
budget of Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Services in age groups: Physical restoration is very high 
for 45-64 age group, moderately high for 15-44 group, but very low 
for 65 and over age group. As would be expected, training is 
highest for 15-44 group. Guidance, counseling, and placement are 
very high for 65 and over age group, but very low for other two 


groups. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES HELP HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Annual report: Annual Report of Local Office Service for 
High School Youth deals with service to seniors of class of 1955- 
1956. It is based on information available for nation as a whole 
for first time. Staff from local employment service offices 
worked in 7,328 public and private high schools that year. This 
represents 31.8 per cent of all high schools of the country. 
These schools accounted for 53.6 per cent of seniors in all schools. 
Local offices counseled 211,463 or 29.9 per cent, of seniors in 
the schools served. Percentage counseled was close to desired 
goals in the schools served, since employment services state that 
about one-third of a senior class usually can profit by employ-— 
ment service counseling. However, percentage varied widely among 
states. 

Testing and placement: Total of 194,774 seniors were given 
General Aptitude Test Battery, and 53,498 were helped toward 
permanent placements. In at least a third of the states, school 
program has been a ""testing program'' rather than a counseling 
and placement service. 


Training the Rehabilitation Counselor 


Ne: iN the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled have received increasing atten- 
tion in the past three years. While these 
needs cover a wide range relating to im- 
mediate expansion as well as long-range im- 
provement of rehabilitation programs, one 
of the most pressing needs lies in the short- 
age of professionally trained rehabilitation 
personnel. Although a shortage of per- 
sonnel exists in all professional fields pro- 
viding rehabilitation services, the greatest 
immediate need is to be found in rehabili- 
tation counseling. By 1960 the anticipated 
expansion of staffs in state vocational re- 
habilitation agencies and the demand for 
counselors in private rehabilitation centers 
and agencies will call for more than twice 
the number of rehabilitation counselors 
presently employed. 

The problem of the shortage of rehabili- 
tation counselors is further compounded by 
the lack of a professional curriculum for 
pre-service education in this field. Since 
1955 educators in 36 colleges and univer- 
sities, with the support of federal grants, 
have turned their efforts to planning a 
curriculum for the preparation of rehabili- 
tation counselors. Concerned in these ef- 
forts have been representatives from the 
several disciplines contributing to rehabili- 
tation as well as rehabilitation leaders across 
the country. 

The purpose of the study reported here 
was to seek identification of those knowl- 
edges and skills believed to be necessary in 
the rehabilitation counseling curriculum 
by the practicing rehabilitation counselors 
themselves, a group not heretofore con- 
sulted. The investigation, nation-wide in 
scope and conducted in 1956-1957, was 
based on the premise that practicing re- 
habilitation counselors are in a strategic 


DororuHy CANTRELL is Research Associate, The 
Oregon Study of Rehabilitation of Mental Hospital 
Patients, Station A, Salem. 
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position to assist in the location of the areas 
of study, and of the knowledges and skills 
in each, which need to form the basis for 
a rehabilitation counseling curriculum. 

To provide the basis for construction of 
an instrument for assessing rehabilitation 
counselor opinion on the curriculum, data 
were gathered on the content of rehabilita- 
tion counselor training programs. The con- 
tent of the above mentioned college pro- 
grams and the content of on-the-job orienta- 
tion and staff development programs in state 
agencies of vocational rehabilitation were 
surveyed. The data thus gathered were 
synthesized and grouped into 11 areas as 
knowledges and skills. They were checked 
against writings in the respective fields rep- 
resented and further checked for complete- 
ness and coverage by professional personnel 
in the various fields of competencies. A 
questionnaire providing a scale for rating 
items was then constructed on the basis of 
the data. A total of 252 items, 159 of which 
were knowledges and 93 of which were 
skills, were included in the instrument. 

The questionnaire was distributed to the 
following three groups of counselors: | state- 
employed rehabilitation counselors; pri- 
vately-employed rehabilitation counselors; 
and Veterans Administration counseling 
psychologists, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education. 

The state-employed rehabilitation coun- 
selors were contacted through the state 
agencies of vocational rehabilitation in the 
48 states and the District of Columbia. Of 
the 130 counselors contacted, 113 repre- 
senting 45 of the 49 agencies, returned com- 
pleted questionnaires. 

The privately-employed rehabilitation 
counselors were contacted through 41 re- 
habilitation centers located in 22 states 
across the country. The centers, taken from 
the membership list of the National Con- 
ference of Rehabilitation Centers for 1954 
and 1955, were limited to those which were 
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privately operated or sponsored and which 
provided a grouping of services. Thirty- 
four of the 41 centers responded. Of the 34 
responding centers, only 18, representing 12 
states, employed a rehabilitation counselor 
or other person who assumed the role of 
the rehabilitation counselor. Eighteen 
counselors, one from each of the 18 centers, 
returned completed questionnaires. 

The Veterans Administration position 
most closely approximating that of the re- 
habilitation counselor in state and private 
agencies was that of the counseling psy- 
chologist, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education. These counselors were con- 
tacted through the chief of the counseling 
section, Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation, in each of the 63 Veterans Adminis- 
tration regional offices and centers in the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. Re- 


sponses were received from 56 of the 63 re- 


gional offices and centers, with one coun- 
selor from each of the 56 returning a com- 
pleted questionnaire. The VA counselors 
represented 42 states. 

The total number of respondents was 187. 
However, nine forms were not used because 
of incomplete responses or delay in arrival. 
The final number of 178 represents 110 
state-employed counselors, 18 privately-em- 
ployed counselors, and 50 VA counselors. 

The data from the returned question- 
naires were treated separately by the three 
counselor groups and then combined for 
analysis and comparison. A weighted score 
and a weighted mean were derived for each 
item and were used to establish the rank 
order of items and of areas. Significant 
items of personal data were selected for es- 
tablishing the effect of those variables on 
the responses. Included were: type of dis- 
ability counseled; age; length of time on the 
job; source of rehabilitation counselor train- 
ing; level of education; major area of prepa- 
ration; previous occupation; and geographi- 
cal area. 
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The findings are presented by areas ac- 
cording to the rank order of importance es- 
tablished by the combined weighted means. 


Counseling and Interviewing 


Responses to this area indicated that the 
bulk of the educational program for re- 
habilitation counselors should center on 
counseling. Private counselors ranked it 
first among all areas; Veterans Administra- 
tion counselors ranked it second; and state 
counselors ranked it fourth. However, the 
combined mean for all groups placed it first 
in importance as compared with all other 
areas. The area of counseling and inter- 
viewing included knowledges of theories, 
principles, and practices of counseling, the 
various therapy methods, and counseling 
tools and techniques. Skills dealt primarily 
with counseling techniques and processes. 

Greater agreement on the individual 
items was found for this area than for any 
other. With the exception of history, types 
of counseling and therapy methods, and 
counseling programs in the various agencies, 
all knowledges were classed essential by all 
counselors. They similarly agreed on essen- 
tiality of skills, with the exception of the 
ability to use the various counseling and 
therapy methods. 


Professional Activities of the Counselor 


This area was placed in second position 
when all areas were ranked in order of im- 
portance. Counselors did not diverge 
widely on their opinion of the importance 
of the area, although state counselors con- 
sidered it more essential than did other 
counselors. The state counselors accorded 
it first place along with casework; private 
counselors ranked it second; and Veterans 
Administration counselors ranked it fourth. 
Professional activities of the counselor in- 
cluded a range of knowledges relating to the 
code of ethics of the various fields con- 
tributing to rehabilitation, the duties and 
responsibilities of the counselor, and the 
principles and techniques of teamwork and 
public relations. Skills related primarily to 
the application of ethical procedures, pro- 
fessional growth, teamwork, and public re- 
lations. 


The responses to this area indicate that 
the curriculum should provide a definite 
place for topics on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the counselor, the ethics of his 
field and all others with whom he has con- 
tact, and the principles and techniques of 
teamwork. The development of skills re- 
lating to these knowledges was also con- 
sidered essential by all counselors. A ma- 
jority of counselors considered essential the 
knowledge of methods of interpreting re- 
habilitation to the community and skill in 
working with community groups. 


Fieldwork and Supervised Practice 


This area was given a total rank of tnird 
in importance in comparison with other 
areas. Private counselors ranked it second; 
state counselors ranked it third; and Vet- 
erans Administration counselors ranked it 
fifth. Fieldwork included visitation and ob- 
servation in a range of agencies and institu- 
tions and in a number of counseling set- 
tings. Supervised practice related to appli- 
cation of skills included in other areas 
throughout the questionnaire. 

The fieldwork items lacked consensus on 
essentiality by all counselors, but a majority 
did consider fieldwork a necessary part of 
the. curriculum. Veterans Administration 
counselors consistently marked fieldwork 
items desirable rather than essential. State 
and private counselors, however, considered 
visitation and observation of a number of 
agencies essential. Included were hospitals 
and clinics, public agencies and institutions, 
training agencies, and businesses and in- 
dustries. 

All counselors considered the following 
activities essential in supervised practice: 
counseling and interviewing, participating 
in case development, integrating and inter- 
preting data from all sources, recording and 
writing reports, case management, and work- 
ing with other professional personnel. A 
majority of the counselors felt that the opti- 
mum time length for supervised practice 
was 12 to 18 weeks. 


Psychological and Related Areas 


The psychological and related areas re- 
ceived a total rank of fourth when compared 
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with all other areas. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration counselors gave it second place, 
while both state and private counselors 
ranked it fifth. This area included a range 
of knowledges and skills in psychological 
and related areas with the exception of those 
found in counseling and in testing, which 
were treated as separate areas. Human de- 
velopment, human behavior, personality dis- 
orders, personality theories, and the impact 
of disablement on the individual were 
among the knowledges. The skills dealt 
primarily with recognizing devfant be- 
havior, interpreting and using psychological 
data, and working with psychological per- 
sonnel. 

All counselors were in agreement on the 
essentiality of a knowledge of human be- 
havior, the adjustive mechanism, and the 
impact of disablement on the individual. 
A majority of the counselors classed as es- 
sential a knowledge of the theories of per- 
sonality and the various personality dis- 
orders. 

Skills considered essential by ali coun- 
selors were those dealing with interpreting 
and using psychological data, locating and 
using psychological information and _ re- 
sources, and neeting and working with 
psychological p-tsonnel. 

A knowledge of commitment functions 
and procedures was considered unnecessary 
by all counselors. A majority of counselors 
considered non-essential the works of the 
major contributors to personality theories. 

Responses in psychological and related 
areas indicated that state and private coun- 
selors would have the educational program 
include content necessary to prepare the re- 
habilitation counselor to work effectively 
with professional psychological personnel. 
The Veterans Administration counselors 
would include a wider range of content, but 
none of the groups considered it necessary 
for the rehabilitation counselor to be 
trained as a psychologist. 


Testing 


Counselors were not in agreement on test- 
ing. The Veterans Administration coun- 
selors ranked it first among all areas; state 
counselors ranked it eighth; and private 
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counselors ranked it ninth. The combined 
mean for all counselors was such as to place 
it fifth in comparison with other areas. 
The area of testing included a knowledge of 
the history and trends in measurement; 
principles and practices in testing; and the 
values, limitations, and selection of tests. 
Skills related to administering, interpreting, 
and using test data. 

Considered essential by all counselors was 
a knowledge of the values, limitations, and 
selection of tests. Principles and practices 
of testing were considered essential by a 
majority of the counselors. 

All counselors felt that the skills of in- 
terpreting and integrating test data were 
essential. There was disagreement among 
counselors as to the skills of administering 
and scoring tests. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration counselors considered this essential, 
while private counselors considered it non- 
essential. State counselors marked it as de- 
sirable. Only one skill, machine scoring, was 
considered non-essential by all counselors. 

The responses of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration counselors indicated that they felt 
the rehabilitation counselor should have 
background and skill for assessing indi- 
vidual differences paralleling his back- 
ground and kill in counseling. State and 
private counselors considered essential only 
those knowledges and skills which would 
give the rehabilitation counselor the neces- 
sary understanding for interpreting and 
using test data. 


Occupations, Occupational Information 


The area of occupations was accorded a 
total rank of sixth in importance as com- 
pared with other areas. This was the posi- 
tion given it by state and Veterans Adminis- 
tration counselors, although private coun- 
selors ranked it fourth. The area of occu- 
pations included a range of knowledges re- 
lating to the vocational structure of society, 
the various occupations, and vocational 
selection, training, and placement. It also 
included specialized knowledges such as 
occupational safety and hygiene, job anal- 
ysis, job evaluation, and labor legislation. 
Skills related to vocational selection, train- 
ing, and placement, working with em- 
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ployers, and collecting and utilizing occu- 
pational information. 

There was agreement among counselors 
as to the essentiality of knowledge of the 
occupational world and particular problems 
relating to the vocational selection, train- 
ing, placement, and follow-up of the dis- 
abled Skills relating to the handling of 
these problems were considered essential. 

All counselors considered the knowledge 
of the history of occupations and research in 
occupations non-essential. A majority of 
the counselors ranked as non-essential the 
knowledge of unions, methods of job 
evaluation, and the role of occupational 
specialists. 

The knowledges and skills in the area of 
occupations considered to be essential in 
the preparation of the rehabilitation coun- 
selor would enable him to perform voca- 
tional counseling and guidance, but it 
would in no sense of the term make him a 
vocational or occupational specialist. 


Casework 


Casework was ranked seventh in im- 
portance when compared with all other 
areas. It was second to testing on lack of 
consensus among counselors. The state 
counselors ranked it with the professional 
activities of the counselor as first in im- 
portance, but it was ranked sixth and ninth 
by private and Veterans Administration 
counselors respectively. Although disagree- 
ment among counselors existed, it should be 
noted that all knowledges and skills were 
marked as either desirable or essential, with 
the exception of the history of casework 
which was considered non-essential by a 
majority of counselors. The area of case- 
work included knowledges dealing with his- 
tory, principles, and methods of casework. 
Skills were chiefly those relating to the case 

rocesses. 

Although the Veterans Administration 
counselors considered no item in the case- 
work area as essential, state and private 
counselors were in agreement on the essen- 
tiality of all the skills and of two of the 
knowledges. These related to methods of 
integrating and evaluating case data, and 
methods of referral 


Rehabilitation 

The area of rehabilitation, per se, was 
given a rank of eighth in importance among 
all other areas. Private and Veterans Ad- 
ministration counselors ranked it seventh, 
and state counselors ranked it ninth. This 
area covered knowledge of the history, phi- 
losophy, legal and administrative aspects of 
rehabilitation. Also included was a knowl- 
edge of problems and trends, terms and 
concepts, the rehabilitation process, and re- 
habilitation programs in various agencies 
and institutions. 

Concepts and terms in rehabilitation and 
the rehabilitation process were considered 
essential by all counselors. Consensus on 
essentiality was also found on problems and 
trends, philosophy, and federal legislation 
related to rehabilitation. 

History, legislation in the various states, 
and rehabilitation programs in various 
agencies and institutions were considered 
desirable. Comments by a number of re- 
spondents indicated they felt much of this 
material could be combined into a survey 
course, or that it could be included in on- 


the-job orientation at the time local appli- 
cation is made. 


Social, Community, and Related Areas 


The combined mean for all counselors 
ranked the social, community, and related 
areas ninth in importance as compared with 
other areas. State counselors gave it 
seventh place, private counselors placed it 
eighth, and Veterans Administration coun- 
selors placed it tenth. Included in these 
areas was a knowledge of social and physical 
factors influencing behavior, community or- 
ganization, purposes and services of various 
agencies, and human relations. Skills re- 
lated to the ability to locate and use com- 
munity resources, and utilize social data. 

The knowledges and skills in this area 
were, for the most part, considered desirable 
rather than essential. The only knowledge 
considered essential by all counselors was 
that of the social and economic needs of 
the disabled. A knowledge of purposes and 
services of community agencies was felt es- 
sential by a majority of the counselors. 
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Those skills involved in locating and 
utilizing community resources, establishing 
and maintaining human relations, and inte- 
grating social data with all other data were 
considered essential by a majority of the 
counselors. The Veterans Administration 
counselors were consistent in classing all 
skills as desirable. No item, either knowl- 
edge or skill, was classed as non-essential by 
a majority of the counselors. 


Medical and Related Areas 


This area was given a total rank of tenth 
in importance as compared to the other 
areas included in the questionnaire. Both 
state and private counselors ranked it tenth, 
and the Veterans Administration counselors 
ranked it eighth. The medical and related 
areas covered knowledge related to the vari- 
ous disabilities, medical facilities and re- 
sources, fields and practices in medicine, 
medical terminology, and concepts in re- 
lated areas, chiefly the natural sciences. 
Skills included interpreting and using medi- 
cal data, locating and using medical infor- 
mation, resources, and facilities, and work- 
ing with medical personnel. 

All counselors agreed that knowledge of 
the nature and extent of the disability was 
essential. They further agreed on the es- 
sentiality of a knowledge of the residual 
effects and functional potential of the vari- 
ous disabilities, medical examinations, medi- 
cal resources, and the role of the medical 
consultant. Knowledge of evaluation of 
disability, physical restoration resources, 
and the physician’s relationships with the 
client and counselor was classed essential, 
but with a lower rank than the above. 

Responses to items in this area indicate 
that the practicing counselor feels that the 
educational program in rehabilitation coun- 
seling should provide a background for 
effectively working with medical personnel, 
but that it should in no way make of the 
rehabilitation counselor a sub-specialist in 
the medical field. 


Research and Statistics 


The area of research and statistics re- 
ceived a total rank of eleventh, or last, in 
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importance as compared with other areas. 
Although all counselors were consistent in 
ranking the area last, the weighted mean for 
Veterans Administration counselors was 
higher than that of either the private or 
state counselors. Included in the area was 
the knowledge of the methods of research 
and statistics, and skills in applying them. 

Most of the knowledges and all of the 
skills were consistently ranked as non- 
essential. Only the knowledge of the role 
of statistics in research was classed as de- 
sirable by a majority of the counselors. 
However, a divergence of opinion was found 
for two of the knowledges. The scientific 
method, which was classed non-essential by 
state counselors and desirable by Veterans 
Administration counselors, was ranked es- 
sential by private counselors. Elementary 
statistics, also considered non-essential by 
state counselors, was felt to be desirable by 
private counselors, but considered essen- 
tial by Veterans Administration counselors. 

Comments by respondents indicated that 
they felt the length of the program coupled 
with the job responsibilities of the rehabili- 
tation counselor were such as to make re- 
search and statistics an elective area in the 
educational curriculum rather than a re- 
quired, or essential, area. 


Knowledges 


Counseling theories, principles, techniques, tools, 
and relationships 

Duties and responsibilities of the rehabilitation 
counselor, professional ethics, teamwork 

Human behavior, personality disorders, impact of 
disablement on the individual 

Principles and practices in assessment of individual 
differences, tests 

Occupational world, particular problems relating to 
vocational selection, training, placement, follow-up 
of the disabled 

Methods of casework 

Concepts in rehabilitation, legislation, problems and 
trends, processes in rehabilitation 

Social and economic needs of the disabled 


Nature and extent of disability, medical resources 
and facilities, evaluation of Gisability 


Practica 


The findings of the study indicate that 
practicing counselors consider the area of 
counseling the core of the rehabilitation 
counseling curriculum. They also feel that 
a major emphasis should be placed on the 
professional aspects of the counselor's job. 
Basic content from other areas, such as medi- 
cine, psychometrics, social work, occupa- 
tions, is considered necessary, but it is not 
such as to prepare the counselor to be a pro- 
fessional specialist in any one of them. Con- 
sidering the length and extensiveness of the 
curriculum and the requirements of the job, 
counselors felt that research and statistics 
are not essential. Results also indicate that 
a practicum period should constitute about 
one-fifth of the program and should provide 
opportunities for application of the learn- 
ings and opportunities for visitation and 
observation in agencies and institutions. 

Within the limitations of this investi- 
gation and of the questionnaire, the findings 
appear to reflect a recognition by rehabili- 
tation counselors of certain basic educa- 
tional needs. Those knowledges and skills 
so indicated by counselor opinion suggest 
minimum essentials for a program in re- 
habilitation counselor education. An ab- 
breviated summary of such a minimal pro- 
gram, developed from the study, follows: 


Skills 

Counseling and interviewing processes 

Ethical procedures and teamwork processes 

Using psychological data, effective relationships with 
psychological personnel 


Interpreting and using test data 


Developing a vocational plan, carrying it through 
training, placement, follow-up 


Using community resources, interpreting social and 
economic data 

Using medical data, effective relationships with 
medical personnel 


Visitation and observation in a range of public and private agencies and institutions 
Supervised practice in applying skills in the various areas given above 
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Acquaintance with and Use of Referral Sources 
By lowa Secondary School Counselors 


KENNETH B. HOYT and JOHN W. LOUGHARY 


HE SCHOOL counselor is faced with many 

dilemmas as he attempts to perform ef- 
fectively in a high school setting. One of 
these dilemmas has arisen because of two 
maxims he has heard over and over again as 
he has progressed through a graduate pro- 
gram of counselor preparation. These are: 
(1) The school counselor should devote a 
major portion of his time to the normal stu- 
dent presenting normal problems; and (2) 
the school counselor should be concerned 
with every student in the school. This 
dilemma has become very evident to coun- 
selors especially when faced by students with 
physical or mental handicaps and by stu- 
dents experiencing rather marked social- 
emotional difficulties. There is reason to 
believe that we can expect approximately 
one student out of eight in our public 
schools to be an exceptional child in one 
way or another [3]. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that it will be an 
unusual school setting where the counselor 
will not be faced with this dilemma during 
the course of a given school year. 

In most cases, the counselor will not 
possess either the time or the skill to work 
successfully with such students. Therefore, 
he will find a real need to make use of vari- 
ous referral sources. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the extent to which school counselors 
in the state of Iowa are acquainted with and 
are making use of referral sources available 
to them. 


Methodology of the Study 


The first step in this investigation con- 
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sisted of obtaining as complete a listing as 
possible of all referral sources available to 
school counselors in lowa. This was done 
by consulting existing lists of referral sources 
published primarily for use by other pro- 
fessional groups (e.g., social workers, physi- 
cians, etc.) and by contacting personnel in 
the state government and the University of 
Iowa who deal in the supervision or train- 
ing of persons or agencies likely to be con- 
sidered as referral sources. From _ these 
efforts, a total of 15 types of referral agencies 
in Iowa that could be considered as referral 
sources for high school counselors was com- 
piled. For purpose of analysis, some of 
these types of referral agencies were broken 
down into specific referral sources. This 
resulted in a total of 34 referral categories 
which were used in the analysis of the data. 
The complete procedure utilized in this 
first step has been reported in an unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis by Loughary [2]. 
Following the compilation of this master 
list, a questionnaire was constructed for 
use in collection of data from school coun- 
selors in the state. The questionnaire was 
divided into two parts. The first part in- 
quired as to the kinds of guidance and 
counseling responsibilities of the respond- 
ent, and the nature and extent of his coun- 
seling experience and graduate preparation 
in guidance and counseling. The second 
part inquired as to his acquaintanceship 
and use of the 34 referral categories com- 
piled for this study. Use of referral sources 
was asked both in terms of occurrence dur- 
ing 1955-1956 and at any time in the past. 
If a counselor indicated he had ever used 
a given referral source, he was considered 
as having used it in terms of the finding re- 
ported in the analysis of the data. The re- 
sulting questionnaire was sent in January, 
1956, to the 313 counselors in Iowa high 
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schools whose names appeared on the offi- 
cial list of school counselors published by 
the Iowa State Department of Public In- 
struction in October, 1955 [J]. While 287 
(90 per cent) of these were returned, it was 
discovered after inspecting the returned 
forms that 60 respondents whose names were 
on the original list were incorrectly listed 
as counselors. Their replies were discarded. 
It was also determined that 66 of the coun- 
selors on the original list were employed in 
three metropolitan school systems which 


had special referral departments within 
their respective systems. Therefore, re- 
plies from these counselors were also dis- 
carded. After eliminating these 126 ques- 
tionnaires, a total of 161 remained. Of 
these, 43 were incomplete in such a way as 
to preclude their use in the data analysis. 
These were also discarded, leaving 118 com- 
pleted and usable questionnaires. These 
118 returns represent replies from 73 per 
cent of school counselors employed in non- 
metropolitan secondary schools in Iowa. 


TABLE 1 


Acquaintance and Use of 34 Referral Agencies by 118 lowa Public High Schoo! Counselors 


| 


Ac- 
quainted 
with 
Agency No. % 


Used. 
No % 


Ac- 
quainted 
with 
Agency 


Neglected and Dependent 
Children 
Annie Wittenmeyer Home 60 
State Juvenile Home 
Mental Health Institutes 
Mount Pleasant 
Independence 
Clarinda 
Cherokee 
Juvenile Delinquents 
Training School for Boys 
Training School for Girls 
Mentally Retarded and 
Feebleminded 
Glenwood State School 
Woodward State Hospital 
and School 
Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Iowa School for the Deaf 
Iowa Braille and Sight 
Saving School 
State Sanatorium 
Division of Special Edu- 
cation 
Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation 89 
Iowa Employment Security 
Commission 
Iowa Employment Service 
(Jobs) 101 
Iowa Employment Service 
(GATB) 82 


Bureau of Labor 
Apprenticeship Office 
Iowa State Department of 
Health 
Division of Maternal and 
Child Health 45 
Public Health Nursing 
Service 68 
Iowa Mental Health 
Authority 
Mental Health Centers 44 
Iowa State Department of 
Social Welfare 
Child Welfare Division 66 
Aid to Dependent Children 63 
State University of Iowa 
State Services for Crippled 
Children 73 
State Hospital School 61 
Psychopathic Hospital 69 
Pediatrics-psychiatric Unit 49 
Reading Laboratory 64 
Speech Clinic 81 
Social Service Unit 
College and University 
Counseling Services 57 
Police and Legal Agencies 54 
Private Service Agencies and 
Institutions 24 
Local Church, Civic, and 
Service Groups 56 


MEANS 69 
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Used 
No. 
40 10 8 
51 4 3 
68 7 6 
75 1 1 38 0 0 
75 6 5 
65 2 2 58 13 ll 
65 2 2 
76 12 10 37 25 21 
75 6 5 
56 25 21 
64 4 3 53 19 16 
69 4 3 
62 7 6 
52 7 6 
77 2 2 58 15 13 
42 8 7 
64 7 6 54 ll i) 
52 2 2 69 21 18 
27 3 3 
69 $2 27 
48 25 25 
75 36 30 46 21 21 
20 9 9 
86 55 47 47 $2 $2 
69 40 34 
$89 


Findings of the Study 


The extent of acquaintanceship and use 
of sources included in the 34 referral cate- 
gories by secondary school counselors in 
lowa is reported in TaBLe 1. 

As can be seen from Taste I, the mean 
acquaintanceship of Iowa counselors with 
referral sources was 58 per cent while the 
mean usage was only 12 per cent. Several 
other noteworthy findings can also be de- 
rived from TasLe 1, some of which are 
listed in the paragraphs below. 

About three out of every ten counselors 
reporting indicated that they were not ac- 
quainted with the Division of Special Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Less than one out of every 
three counselors reporting indicated that 
they had ever made use of the Division of 
Special Education. 

One of every four counselors reporting 
indicated that they were not acquainted 
with the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Again, fewer than cne out of 


every three counselors reporting indicated 


that they had ever utilized the services of 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Six out of every ten counselors reporting 
indicated that they were not acquainted 
with the Apprenticeship Office of the Bu- 
reau of Labor. Fewer than one out of 
every ten counselors reporting indicated that 
they had ever utilized the services of the 
Apprenticeship Office. 

Only a little over half of the counselors 
reporting indicated that they were aware of 
the Iowa State Department of Social Welfare 
as a potential referral source and fewer 
than one out of every five counselors re- 


porting indicated that they had ever made 
use of the services of the Iowa State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 

Less than half of the counselors report- 
ing indicated that they were acquainted 
with a college or university counseling cen- 
ter in Iowa which could be used as a re- 
ferral source. Only one out of every four 
counselors reporting indicated that they 
had ever made use of a college or univer- 
sity counseling center as a referral source. 

Only one of every five counselors report- 
ing indicated that they were acquainted 
with private service agencies and institu- 
tions which could be used as referral 
sources. Fewer than one out of every ten 
counselors reporting indicated that they had 
ever made use of these referral sources. 

Fewer than half of the counselors report- 
ing indicated that they were aware of local 
church, civic, and service groups as referral 
sources. Only about one of every three 
counselors reporting indicated that they 
had ever made use of local church, civic, 
and service groups as referral sources. 

When these data were analyzed in terms 
of the number of graduate courses in coun- 
selor preparation completed by the coun- 
selors, a definite tendency was found for 
both acquaintanceship and use of referral 
sources to increase as the number of gradu- 
ate courses in counselor preparation were 
increased. These findings are reported in 
Tas_e 2 below. 


Conclusions 
On the basis of the findings reported 
above, the following conclusions seem war- 


ranted: 
1. School counselors in the non-metro- 


TABLE 2 


Mean Acquaintanceship with and Use of 34 Referral Sources According to the Number of 
Graduate Courses in Counselor Preparation Completed By Counselors 


Number of Graduate Courses in Counselor Preparation 


No. of Counselors N = 12 


N= 14 


N = 25 N = 27 N = 27 N = 713 


Mean acquaintanceship, % 49 46 
Mean usage, % 8 


57 59 65 71 
10 12 16 21 
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politan high schools of Iowa are not well 
acquainted with referral sources available 
to them. 

2. In view of the expected need and op- 
portunity to refer students in non-metropoli- 
tan Iowa high schools, it does not seem that 
school counselors are making very good use 
of referral sources available to them. 

3. The better trained counselors in non- 
metropolitan Iowa high schools are mak- 


ing better use of referral sources than those 
counselors with little or no training. 
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REPORT HIGHLIGHTS KEY TESTING DEVELOPMENTS 


The activities of the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New 
Jersey, have doubled over the last three years, according to the Annual 
Report on the ETS program during 1956-1957. The reason for this 
growth given by Dr. Henry Chauncey, President, in the annual report is 
that “. . . As unprecedented numbers of young people seek an education, 
and as society demands more and more highly trained individuals in a 
great diversity of fields, every effort must be made to bring about the full 
and unique development of each individual.” 

Dr. Chauncey’s report spotlights key developments in some of the testing 
programs ETS administers for schools, colleges, and professional groups. 
In 1956-1957, a total of 360,307 regular entrance examinations of the 
College Board were taken by college-bound students—as compared with 
297,683 in 1955-1956. ETS administered these examinations for the Col- 
lege Board six times during the year, at 1,200 testing centers all over the 
world. The Scholarship Qualifying Test, administered once each year as 
a screening test for scholarship applicants, was offered for the first time in 
October, 1956, and was taken by 166,584 candidates from 12,500 secondary 
schools. Dr. Chauncey estimated that the number of students taking the 
test in October, 1957, jumped to about 250,000. 

A considerable section of the report was also devoted to the educational 
and measurement research carried on at ETS. Dr. Chauncey pointed out 
that tests are valuable for purposes other than selection and admission to 
school or college. Of particular importance now, he indicated, are tests 
that can be used for guidance, or as teaching aids, or in evaluating whether 
stated educational goals are being achieved. 

In addition to the summary of key developments of the year, the report 
also contains complete descriptive listings of testing programs, published 
tests, scholarship services, and research projects under way at ETS. 


SYMPOSIUM: | Residence Halls in Higher Education 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


Students’ Residences: 


Shelter or Education? 
E. G. Williamson 


O" Topic concerns the utilization of 
residences to achieve educational ob- 
jectives of colleges and universities. With- 
out specific mention, I shall have in mind 
dormitories, fraternities, and rooming 
houses, with major emphasis upon dormi- 
tories. This topic has a long history and, 
by way of introduction, I should like to 
refer to some of the salient points in that 
long development. Recently I re-read the 
extensive literature of this topic, especially 
Hastings Rashdall’s description of residen- 
tial life in medieval universities and Cow- 
ley’s altogether too brief but incisive evalu- 
ation of residences in the past three cen- 
turies in American universities. And I was 
again impressed with the many attempts to 
use residences for various purposes, some of 
which were related only indirectly to edu- 
cational affairs and programs. As back- 
ground to our discussion, I want to refer 
to several such identified uses of housing: 
behavior control, sanitation, financial in- 
vestment, recreation, and cultivated living. 


Controlling Student Behavior 


In the colonial colleges, the records seem 
to show that residences were used primarily 
for the control of student behavior. The 
early small Christian college, usually iso- 
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lated from urban culture, attempted to 
mold the character of students in the Chris- 
tian pattern through the use of repressive 
and restrictive controls, some of which were 
as harsh as those used in the medieval col- 
leges of Paris and Oxford. The result was 
an interesting chapter in the history of 
American education replete with instances 
of revolts against regulation and restriction. 
Seldom did a school year pass without at 
least one riot. President Andrew Dickson 
White of Cornell described his experiences 
at Hobart in these terms: 


It was my privilege . . . to behold a professor, 
an excellent clergyman, seeking to quell a hideous 
riot in a student's room, buried under a heap of 
carpets, mattresses, counterpanes, and blankets; to 
see another clerical professor forced to retire 
through the panel of a door under a shower of 
lexicons, boots, and brushes, and to see even the 
president himself, on one occasion, obliged to 
leave his lecture-room by a ladder from a window, 
and, on another, kept at bay by a shower of beer- 
bottles [7; p. 19]. 


The assignment to the professors of proc- 
toring or policing functions in the residences 
undoubtedly developed very serious an- 
tagonism between student and professor and 
added to the chaotic behavior in residences. 
A careful study of the record would lead 
one to the conclusion that attempts to use 
residences as means for the suppression and 
rigid control of behavior through policing 
techniques have always produced failure. 
And this is true even of the late reported 
attempt at Stanford University to control 
behavior through authoritative repression: 


When a successor to the first Master of the 
Hall was to be appointed, the Business Office had 
written to Dr. Jordan: “Whoever may be ap- 
pointed Master of Encina Hall, I cannot consent 
to have men appointed under him to do the 
work. One man should be able to keep order in 
Encina Hall. If it is impossible for you to select 
a man who can do this business, I will guarantee 
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that I can select a man who will keep order in 
Encina Hall, and should I make a selection, and 
if the boys did not behave themselves, they would 
be invited to leave their rooms [2; p. #21]... .” 


If the Business Office began with the idea that 
keeping order in Encina was a very easy affair, 
it was soon undeceived. Indeed it practically 
gave up the attempt, reporting instead to Dr. 
Jordan the misdeeds of the inmates and expecting 
the faculty to administer discipline. But the 
destruction of property finally became so flagrant 
that the city office sent down as night watchman 
a stalwart ex-policeman with plenty of courage, 
and little discretion, who speedily made himself 
obnoxious to the entire Hall. His habit of flour- 
ishing a revolver, of making himself at home in 
the Club Room, and of entering student rooms 
without knocking was bitterly resented, and his 
presence added something to the turbulence of 
the Hall [2; p. 423]. 


One need not conclude that behavior can- 
not be controlled at all within residences, 
but rather that such methods of control 
have often been so repressive that they de- 
veloped antagonisms which in turn led to 
more extreme behavior. The history of the 
use of residences for the control of be- 
havior, therefore, has been an unhappy one 
until recent years. 

In other institutions, residences, especially 
those of women, have been used as a means 
of raising the hygienic and safety conditions 
under which students live. Grote’s report 
of 1932 indicates how far we have progressed 
since 1906 when the following deplorable 
conditions existed in some rooming houses: 


Personal interviews brought out the fact that 
eighteen of the forty householders admitted both 
sexes; that approximately thirty householders per- 
mitted students to provide and prepare their own 
food; that cooking, eating, sleeping, and studying 
were done in the same room; that in these houses 
girls had no parlors in which to entertain friends 
or callers; that none of the houses provided single 
beds; that only six had bathrooms and inside 
toilets; that ten had furnace heat; that three still 
used kerosene lamps [3; pp. 25-6]. 


Campus Housing Standards 


Other surveys at the turn of the century 
and even those following the first World 
War uncovered deplorable, unsanitary con- 
ditions in which students were forced to live 
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in rooming houses adjacent to campuses. 
Cowley [/, pp. 760-761] summarized subse- 
quent reforms by declaring that deans of 
women throughout the 20th century have 
worked diligently to require higher stand- 
ards of living in off-campus facilities. And 
it is in large part as a result of their leader- 
ship in cooperation with directors of stu- 
dent health services that the sanitary experi- 
ences of medical men and women during the 
first World War were transplanted to the 
campus to deal with the expanding housing 
facilities required for increased enrollments. 
These increased enrollments were so large 
and rapid that not enough dormitories could 
be built to accommodate new students, and 
inevitably they were dispersed into sub- 
standard housing facilities. Gradually, the 
control of housing conditions was extended 
from facilities for women to those for men 
also, and today nearly all universities and 
colleges maintain inspection services 
through which they control the standards of 
safety and hygiene of off-campus facilities. 
The hazards to students of disease and fire 
are so great and the risk of public censure 
of the university so marked that mainte- 
nance of minimum standards is universally 
required. Such maintenance is all to the 
good, but unfortunately it centers major 
attention upon the shelter and food aspects 
of residences, and while these are requisites 
for education, nevertheless, they are not the 
heart of the educational program. 


Need for Financial Control 


A third use of housing facilities has 
emerged during the past few decades. Dur- 
ing the late depression, when endowment in- 
vestments brought sharply reduced financial 
returns, many colleges happily discovered 
that they had created a profitable investment 
in their dormitories which continued to 
yield rich returns. In some other institu- 
tions, local political conditions made it im- 
possible for housing to be developed 
through private gifts or through public 
taxation, and, therefore, the earnings from 
one dormitory were invested in the construc- 
tion of another on a self-liquidating basis 
over a long period of time. This method of 
financing continues today because of diffi- 


culties in securing funds for additional 
facilities, and not even the presently avail- 
able federal funds will be sufficient for the 
tremendous increase necessary in the years 
ahead. All such experiences have centered 
attention upon financial aspects of housing 
and the management of dormitories has 
been influenced greatly by the necessity of 
earning a fair return over and beyond the 
self-liquidating and _ self-maintenance of 
costs of operation. Here again some atten- 
tion has been diverted from the use of resi- 
dential facilities for educational purposes 
by this very method of financial control, 
since every expense was perforce carefully 
scrutinized with regard to its contribution 
to investment returns rather than to edu- 
cational gains. 

Now everyone knows that the classroom is 
financially a losing proposition and no one 
expects the classroom to produce a fair 
return on the original investment in build- 
ings and facilities. Were investment re- 
turns the matrix of thinking and plan- 
ning about the curriculum in educational 
‘institutions, then undoubtedly we would 
have a different kind of educational pro- 
gram in the classrooms. In contrast, in 
maintaining dormitories we are greatly in- 
fluenced and, indeed, often hampered in 
developing educational uses of the dormi- 
tories because of such a financial matrix. 


A Student Life Center 


I turn to another use of housing facilities 
which often interferes with educational pro- 
grams within residences. Within recent 
years, and more particularly since the first 
World War, residences have been organized, 
at least with respect to student life, around 
recreational programs, non-commercial in 
content and of low cost to students. The 
residence as a locus of what was formerly 
called “student life” has become well es- 
tablished in colleges. Perhaps one of the 
early utterances of this legitimate use of 
residences was made by Lowell in his in- 
augural address. He said: 


Among his other wise sayings, Aristotle remarked 


that man is by nature a social animal; and it is 
in order to develop his powers as a social being 
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that American colleges exist. The object of the 
undergraduate department is not to produce her- 
mits, each imprisoned in the cell of his own in- 
tellectual pursuits, but men fitted to take their 
places in the community and live in contact with 
their fellow men [5; p. 32]. 


During the last part of the 19th century, 
and certainly thus far throughout the 20th 
century, great emphasis was placed on the 
extracurriculum with its rich proliferation 
of student enterprises. And it would be 
natural, therefore, for the residences, in- 
cluding fraternities and sororities, to pro- 
vide leadership for organizing this impor- 
tant aspect of student life. Therefore, a 
variety of social programs, including intra- 
mural sports and informal recreation, were 
provided by and through residences. And 
today on many campuses intramural teams 
are organized largely from residences, and 
much of the rich social life of the campus is 
organized and conducted by and through 
residences. It would be accurate to say 
that today residences as a source of leader- 
ship for recreation are well established and 
well accepted, with the exception that some 
academic leaders contend that too much 
enthusiasm and leadership ingenuity are 
devoted to such programs. 

Still another use of residences has been 
well documented in the annals of both Eu- 
ropean and American universities. -The 
story of the use of residences at Oxford and 
Cambridge for the cultivation of scholars, 
gentlemen, and public leaders has been well 
told [4]. This British objective of higher 
education, cultivating the gentleman and 
scholar, fitted well into the more leisurely 
and cultivated life of students from upper 
socio-economic classes especially, or those 
who, on scholarship grants, aspired to the 
life of a cultivated gentleman. To a cer- 
tain extent, this British idea was trans- 
planted to the seedbed of our colonial resi- 
dential colleges. But the use of residences 
for such an objective has not been widely 
accepted in many larger institutions. This 
is particularly true of those institutions in 
which the management of dormitories has 
been dominated by the need for investment 
returns, or in those instances where control 
of behavior was a dominant objective. 
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But in passing we should point out an 
exception in the case of women’s residences. 
Women were enrolled in colleges initially 
through the establishment of female semi- 
naries adjunct to the main institution, and, 
in many instances, manned by preceptresses 
or lady principals. The main emphasis in 
these seminaries was what we have called 
a girls’ finishing school in which they were 
taught feminine charm and feminine skills, 
social and familial. Such a use of the resi- 
dence has its counterpart today in the at- 
mosphere of gentility and culture found in 
many women’s dormitories in sharp con- 
trast to the masculine barrenness of some 
men’s dormitories. 


Use of Residences for Educational 
Objecti 


I have now discussed a number of uses of 
residences, each of which, in a sense, has 
interfered with the full utilization of resi- 
dences for educational objectives. I should 
like now to center attention directly upon 
our topic, the use of residences for educa- 
tional objectives. Let me say at the begin- 


ning that I think one of the difficulties in 
translating such an objective into a produc- 
tive program is that, for the most part, we 
counselors have confused educational con- 
tent and emphasis with getting grades in 
examinations. And, as a result, we have 
developed in some residences a variety of 
incentive programs built upon inter-dorm 
or inter-corridor rivalries in scholarship 
records computed for the students living in 
a particular house. And such an emphasis 
upon grades may very well create the im- 
pression that getting grades is the equiva- 
lent of full educational development. In 
addition, we may have further handicapped 
ourselves with a somewhat over-simplified 
interpretation of Dewey's philosophy of 
education and certain tag-ends of a stu- 
dent personnel point of view, which center 
attention upon the development of the full- 
personality as though such development 
were equivalent to or even the full content 
of higher education. More particularly, 
we have often been charged with further dis- 
torting a sound educational concept so that 
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the individual's emotional, social, and per- 
sonal development are viewed as the full 
content of a philosophy of education. 

Nothing would be farther from a full and 
sound underpinning for a significant in- 
tellectual enterprise than are such limited 
and narrow points of view of the proper 
content and purpose of higher education. 
I agree with the contention that getting 
grades and learning to live with others, 
peacefully and harmoniously, are, of course, 
legitimate and virtuous objectives to be 
sought by all students. But such attain- 
ments do not by any means exhaust the rich 
possibilities of full development within 
American higher education. In fact, many 
critics, some of them very harsh, feel that 
we have so diluted the educational program 
with emphasis upon emotional development 
and social skills that we have drained out 
what they consider to be the essence of the 
intellectual development of the individual. 
I do not wish to digress from our topic to 
a discussion of the relative merits of these 
often competing objectives of higher educa- 
tion. Rather, I wish to say that it seems to 
me we counselors have not been very in- 
genious in inventing new and varied em- 
phases upon intellectual development as 
such. It is true that in many instances, par- 
ticularly in women’s residences, we have 
been effective in developing programs of 
cultural experiences, the arts particularly, 
but too often our so-called educational 
program in residences has been largely a 
matter of announcing which house in a 
dormitory made the highest grade point or 
in issuing an invitation to a professor to 
address the silent students on some academic 
topic. Again we can agree that these are 
legitimate and worthwhile program events, 
yet we need not agree that they exhaust the 
rich possibilities of using residences for in- 
tellectual stimulation of students. 

Let me make my point clearly by agree- 
ing with Harold Taylor that by and large 
students expect to do the things that are 
expected of them. He says: 


Children catch their values through the atmos- 
phere, and are infected by courage and cynicism, 
love and hate, generosity and meanness, snobbery 
and kindness, selfishness and unselfishness. The 
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formal part of most college programs has very 
little to do with such values, the life on the 
campus very much. Students are on the whole 
tolerant and liberal, and wish to do what the 
college expects of them in the matter of their 
attitudes. They will fit themselves to the social 
situation which the college arranges for them 
(6; p. 21]. 


Now this is not, by any means, an invita- 
tion to harsh and dictatorial regimentation 
of students merely because they are willing 
to be influenced. But the expectation of 
students to be influenced by their intellec- 
tual environment seems to me to offer us 
a positive opportunity for academic leader- 
ship in residences. We can proceed from 
the assumption that most students are ready 
to be influenced to develop intellectually as 
well as culturally and socially. This, I be- 
lieve, is a sound starting point in thinking 
of our topic. And I shoud like to quote 
Lowell with respect to the model of a resi- 
dence in which intellectual activity can be- 
come the thing to do, as normal and casual 
as is any other behavior established by stu- 
dents as the thing to do: 


We have heard much of the benefit obtained 
merely by breathing the college atmosphere, or 
rubbing against the college walls. I fear the 
walls about us have little of the virtue of Alad- 
din’s lamp when rubbed. What we mean is that 
the daily association with other young men whose 
minds are alert is in itself a large part of a lib- 
eral education. But to what extent do under- 
graduates talk over things intellectual, and es- 
pecially matters brought before them by their 
courses of study? It is the ambition of every 
earnest teacher to so stimulate his pupils that they 
will discuss outside the classroom the problems 
he has presented to them [5; pp. 38-39]. 


Integration Into Academic Program 


When we have established in our college 
residences the expectation on the part of 
the students that they will come from class- 
rooms to residences to discuss informally and 
casually, as they wish, the things that they 
have heard discussed in the classroom, then 
we will have provided an organic integra- 
tion of the residences into the academic 
program of the college. On the other hand, 
as long as students continue to expect that 
they will forget the classroom discussions as 


soon as the terminal bell rings and will not 
think of them again until the next bell 
rings, or only when they are sitting at their 
study table with a book in front of them, 
just so long will the residences be a place 
of shelter and food but not a place of edu- 
cation as intellectual development. 

But we have not yet answered the sub- 
ordinate question, how one brings about 
these expectations on the part of students 
and thereby establishes the foundation for 
an integrated and stimulating total program 
of education on the campus. 

I believe that we cannot expect the resi- 
dences to perform such an educational 
function until they are manned by indi- 
viduals committed personally to and skilled 
in the educational enterprise. This is not 
to say they need to be skilled in conducting 
classes in the residences, because this prac- 
tice would somehow or other seem to be 
not quite the thing to do, as of this date. 
But the staff must be academically oriented 
and must believe in the academic mission of 
the university and college. This is not to 
say that they cannot be concerned with the 
management of dormitories, maintenance of 
facilities, or with the earning of a fair re- 
turn on investment. But it does mean that, 
in addition, if they must carry these other 
responsibilities, they should also be com- 
mitted to finding ways of stimulating edu- 
cational gains as well, should be sophisti- 
cated and at home with things cultural, and 
also possess personal qualifications of effec- 
tiveness and naturalness of making such 
matters normal topics of informal conversa- 
tion. We need to perceive clearly that it is 
not a sufficient intellectual program to 
possess a library of discarded mystery stories 
and old novels as stimulants of things in- 
tellectual. Rather should the residence 
library be stocked with basic reference 
books, at least to the extent of a good en- 
cyclopedia. And those who provide leader- 
ship in the dormitory management, upper- 
classmen, and graduate counselors, should 
also be committed and reasonably skilled 
in using informal and casual relationships 
of the lounge, the library, the dining hall, 
and the private room to feed intellectual 
content into what otherwise may well be 
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vacuous conversation. In the dormitory 
the educator is not handicapped by ringing 
bells or by the established ritual of the lec- 
ture hall. Rather is the educator free to 
make learning natural and casual and the 
thing to do because it is enjoyable rather 
than required for graduation. So the 
leadership of the residence is, it seems to me, 
the basic key to the use of the residence for 
educational purposes. 


Problems of Campus Living 


The residence staff committed to the use 
of residences for educational objectives and 
skilled in imaginative program develop- 
ments will turn to the student government 
of the residence for leadership. And 
through effective interpersonal relationships 
of a counseling and sometimes of a personal 
nature, these leaders can be assisted in ap- 
praising their residential life as an oppor- 
tunity for further education of an interest- 
ing and stimulating experience. These 


leaders can operate with organized discus- 
sion groups, forums, panels, speeches, dis- 
cussions, and other meetings devoted to 
current issues, organized with a frequency 


which does not lead to boredom and indif- 
ference but which keeps fresh the intellec- 
tual climate. Current campus issues, such 
as discrimination in fraternities, inter- 
ferences with academic freedom, the au- 
thority conflict between student govern- 
ment and the administration, and many 
other “controversial” issues should be on 
the rich agenda of the residence curriculum. 
In the residence, surely, we need not have 
any fear of disturbing the sacred cows of the 
public, alumni, trustees, or faculty. Here 
we should be bold in analyzing and criticiz- 
ing the fresh, living, burning issues of the 
campus. 

And in connection with such programs, 
counselors and staff in residences can serve 
the educational cause by raising questions 
regarding facts, sources, alternatives, and 
solutions of current campus issues as a nor- 
mal part of table and lounge conversation. 
This does not mean that their eager teach- 
ing techniques should be in evidence, but 
rather should they demonstrate the normal 
art of conversing. Perhaps we cannot make 
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the residence at the present time the locus 
of “great conversation,” but we can make it 
the place for some very stimulating, inter- 
esting, “lower case” conversations. And we 
should not limit the teaching role to the 
members of the staff; we should rather en- 
courage upperclassmen or freshmen and any 
other student to discuss and lead discussions 
concerning their own special interests. Per- 
haps all or nearly all students living in a 
residence have something to talk about 
which may have some intellectual potential 
for stimulating others to think, or to con- 
verse if not to think. The residence should, 
therefore, be a place where individuals are 
encouraged and assisted in practicing intel- 
lectual conversation about topics of inter- 
est. And the role of the teacher in such a 
situation is to suggest new source material, 
to raise questions about alternative conclu- 
sions, and in other ways to keep the conver- 
sation going until it exhausts its topic or its 
listeners. By no means should we limit the 
teaching in the residences to the use of fac- 
ulty and community experts who do, it is 
true, have something to say on topics of 
current interest to students. And especially 
we should not fall into the ritualistic habit 
of setting aside one night a week for a visit- 
ing professor to play the intellectual role 
of the week. 

I have now presented my own biased con- 
victions about the uses of residences for 
educational objectives and I have also re- 
viewed some suggested means of achieving 
results. But mine is only one man’s ex- 
perience and others are entitled to be heard 
in expounding their conclusions. As for 
me, I am convinced that residences can 
serve most fruitfully educational purposes 
of significance in higher education. And | 
am equally convinced that these purposes 
will be served only when we reappraise our 
present uses of residences and reorient our 
expectations to explicit and significant aca- 
demic content and objectives. 
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Residence Halls and 
Higher Learning 
W. Max Wise 


_ INTEREST of colleges and universities 
in America in residence halls seems to be 
at an all-time high. Congress has already 
authorized loans under the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to colleges and uni- 
versities (the total is now approximately 
$900,000,000) in order to facilitate the con- 
struction of new residence halls. When one 
adds the private funds which are likely to 
be available for construction of residence 
halls, the appropriations of state univer- 
sities and municipalities, and the prospect 
of further federal legislation in this area, 
there is a total prospect of perhaps two to 
three billion dollars of residence construc- 
tion within the foreseeable future. 

To what ends are these large sums of 
money going into the construction of places 
for students to live? In general, I think one 
could say that the administrative officers 
and boards of trustees of the colleges and 
universities fee] that the construction of 
residence halls is necessary if they are to 
“accommodate” larger groups of students. 
There is little evidence in the discussions of 
college officials to indicate that they per- 
ceive the construction of residence centers 
as an indispensable part of higher learning. 

While the view to which I have alluded is 
a general one in higher education in the 
United States, it is not by any means the 
only one. There are a few universities 
which value their residence centers as an 


integral part of college education. One of 
the purposes of my remarks is to raise the 
question of why this should be so in some 
colleges and universities and not through- 
out the country. 

In order to look sharply at the relation- 
ship between the provision for residence of 
students and the basic purposes of the 
higher learning, I shall try to do two things: 
first, to review briefly the principal pur- 
poses of residence halls in most colleges and 
universities, and second, to draw a brief 
picture of what I think residence centers 
could contribute to higher education if 
enough imaginative and able people pro- 
vided leadership for the enterprise. 

As one looks at the purposes of residence 
halls on most college and university cam- 
puses there appears to be three distinct 
(but not unrelated) emphases which moti- 
vate the people who staff the halls and the 
administrative leadership of the colleges 
and universities where they are located. 

1. The Managerial Attitude—an attitude 
promoted by staff which makes the student 
see the college, the student body, and his 
education, in the way in which the leader 
(or the institution he represents) see them. 
lt emphasizes cooperation and develops 
“morale” as a by-product of group life. In 
its various forms and with its appropriate 
rationale it is the dominant attitude of 
residence halls workers today. 

The managerial attitude has great ad- 
vantages as one of the emphases of residence 
halls work. I shall cite only three here: 
(a) It offers exercise for all the skills which 
we can manage. The challenge of welding 
a group of students who live together in a 
residence hall into a unit, with each person 
seeing the whole enterprise and being will- 
ing to contribute to it, is a difficult task. 
(b) It calls for expert leadership and if it is 
well done the leadership is recognized by 
at least an importanr part of the campus. 
It often reduces conduct which is deemed 
undesirable by administrative officers of the 
college and on the whole produces a har- 
monious and quiet place in which the stu- 
dent can live. (c) It carries out the wishes 
of the administrative staff for good and effhi- 
cient management. Properly conceived, it 
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offers a measure of autonomy for the staff 
which provides leadership which allows 
residence halls workers to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity in their work with students. 

The managerial attitude seems to me to 
have three general disadvantages which are 
of a serious nature. (a) Even if the mana- 
gerial attitude is developed to a high degree 
of perfection, it has little or no impact on 
the educational program of the college or 
university. It is separate from the edu- 
cational objectives of the institution. (b) 
Such an enterprise offers little opportunity 
for cooperation with members of the teach- 
ing faculty, who are, of course, not inter- 
ested in management but instruction, not 
interested in quiet and order but in agita- 
tion. (c) Except for “student leaders,” 
the managerial attitude has little direct 
impact upon student values or perspective. 

You may, in passing, be interested in 
knowing how I arrived at the definition of 
managerial attitude. I have merely para- 
phrased the definition of this attitude as 
it is developed by Peter Drucker in a book 
called The New Society, which is a study of 
economic and industrial life in the United 
States. The fact that I could use this defi- 
nition of management of industry and com- 
merce as an accurate description of the most 
important emphasis in college residence 
work is a serious commentary on our pur- 


poses. 
2. Psychological Services Attitude—Much 
of the recent emphasis in the training of 
residence halls workers has centered around 
processes related to psychological counseling. 
Because we are generally familiar with this 
purpose of residence halls leadership, I 
need not belabor it here. Such an attitude 
seems to me to have several advantages. (a) 
It provides a status for the residence halls 
worker which is more than managerial and 
which borders on the professional. In 
contrast with other members of the faculty, 
the psychologically sophisticated worker on 
the campus is able to discuss difficulties of 
students which seem to be bewildering to 
the general faculty member. Thus, it pro- 
vides a sort of specialist status to the resi- 
dence halls worker; and in our society such 
a status is important to acquire. (b) The 
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psychological services attitude provides im- 
portant help to a minority of students liv- 
ing in resident who are handicapped by 
the lack of emotional stability or psycho- 
logical resources which are needed in order 
to function well as students. (c) The psy- 
chological services attitude often provides 
for cooperative and satisfying relationships 
between the residence halls worker and the 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist who is 
associated with the college. In general, 
this attitude is a satisfying one for the resi- 
dence halls worker because it distinguishes 
him from the people who teach and because 
he is able to help individual students (even 
though this is a small minority) who other- 
wise might have no help or who might not 
be referred to the proper help in time. 
The psychological services attitude, as a 
dominant goal of residence work, seems to 
have the disadvantage of the managerial atti- 
tude in that it separates the residence hall 
from the teaching functions of the college. 
Because the psychologically trained student 
personnel worker has a special language and 
because he has an urge to refrain from shar- 
ing information with the teaching faculties 
(often because of ethical considerations to 
protect the student), the general college 
community is often less than enthusiastic 
about psychological services in the residence 


While it is possible to develop close work- 
ing relationships with clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists, a substantial proportion 
of residence workers who consider “counsel- 
ing” as their principal function find their 
competency and motives questioned by these 
“senior” members of the team. 

The most serious disadvantage of the 
psychological services attitude is that it 
often becomes the chief purpose of its 
follower. In this way it prevents the de- 
velopment of the residence hall as a teach- 
ing center. It is the nature of this attitude 
that the staff member shall consume his time 
and energies in individual conferences with 
students. There are opportunities for pro- 
viding leadership in the residence hall as a 
center of active learning, where the fruits of 
classroom instruction and the needs of stu- 
dents for personal exploration of the mean- 
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ing of knowledge in their lives can be ex- 
plored in adventuresome ways. These are, 
however, overlooked in the residence hall 
where the staff is convinced that individual 
counseling is the principal device for student 
growth. 

3. Social Education Attitude—Perhaps no 
part of the literature dealing with the resi- 
dence halls has seemed so important as 
that which discusses the possibility for 
social education in residence centers. The 
development of self-government and of an 
active social program in residence centers 
has filled important gaps in the student's 
life which the typical instructional program 
has not adequately met. The social educa- 
tion attitude seems to me to have a number 
of important advantages: (a) Students gain 
in poise and maturity as a result of social 
experience. (b) Some students find personal 
fulfillment and develop more satisfactory 
self-concepts as a result of social experi- 
ence. (c) Student self-government develops 
“democratic attitudes,” and provides leader- 
ship training for some students. 

The social education attitude, however, 
appears to me to have at least two grave dis- 
advantages. (a) To a majority of the 
faculty and many of the administrators it 
appears incidental to the purposes of the 
college. It is, to quote many of them, non- 
intellectual; a few would even call it anti- 
intellectual. It appears to them a surface 
motive; that is, it attempts to add a veneer 
to the student. (b) Social education atti- 
tude develops habits and patterns but does 
it educate? That is, how much does it go 
beyond the development of response pat- 
terns which are acceptable in our society? 
In an age in which many serious thinkers 
believe we are sacrificing individuality, do 
our programs of social education merely 
accentuate the development of conformity 
and of contentment with the social order as 
it exists? 

In view of the critical comments about the 
three major emphases which appear to con- 
trol residence halls work as it is now per- 
formed on the campuses, how might one 
move, then, to some new concepts of the 
responsibilities and opportunities for this 
important part of college life? 
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If all were well in the academic com- 
munity, one would, I think, be hard-pressed 
to develop more adequate emphases for resi- 
dence halls work. However, the present 
period is one of serious re-examination of 
the purposes of the higher learning. All 
is not well in the academic community, and 
the critics are numerous and persistent. 

Even a superficial examination of the 
usual meaning of higher education for indi- 
vidual students will, I think, convince us 
that it is lacking in depth and is largely 
failing to produce the “new man” which it 
has promised for so many generations. Sup- 
pose we who are interested in residence 
halls work become critics of higher educa- 
tion in general and put our shoulders to 
the job of trying to make it more meaningful 
and more important to students. 

I think it is clear that we must give con- 
sideration to the basic purposes of higher 
education and not be content with the con- 
sideration of techniques of programs which 
are ineffective attempts to fulfill the basic 
purposes of higher learning. 

I turn here to three persons who have 
considered higher education with percep- 
tion as those who might provide the basis 
for our thinking. In a recent volume, the 
distinguished former president of Harvard 
University, James D. Conant, has defined 
higher education thus: 

To test beliefs by various methods, to find stand- 

ards by which interpretations of tragedy and joy 

may be evaluated, to find standards for assessing 
common sense judgments of good and evil, for 
accepting new ideas as part of the cultural heri- 

tage or rejecting them as passing illusions of a 

disordered brain—such are the tasks of the dwellers 

in the citadel of learning [/; p. 10]. 


The distinguished philosopher and 
mathematician, Alfred North Whitehead, 
said: 

Education is the acquisition of the art of the 

utilization of knowledge. The justification for 

a university is that it preserves the connection 

between knowledge and the zest of life, by unit- 

ing the young and the old in the imaginative 

consideration of learning [3; pp. 16-17]. 


Both of these experienced men, it seems 
to me, emphasize a possible role for resi- 
dence halls work which is not now held 
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widely in America. The residence hall on 
many campuses in America offers almost the 
only place where the departmentalization 
and specialization which is rampant in 
higher education can be circumvented. It 
could, if given proper leadership, bring 
together the important members of the fac- 
ulty and interested members of the student 
body in what Whitehead has called “imagi- 
native considerations of learning.” In addi- 
tion, it could counteract the tendency of 
each department within the faculty to see 
its subject matter as the beginning and the 
end of higher learning and to be uncon- 
cerned about the relationship of its par- 
ticular branch of learning to the rest of the 
college and to the life of the student. In 
discussing the need of this opportunity for 
exchange of ideas Whitehead says, “The 
increasing departmentalization of univer- 
sities has trivialized the intellect of pro- 
fessors.” 

The brief and all too infrequent experi- 
ence which many of us have had with 
imaginative and carefully planned discus- 
sions in residence halls, which have involved 
professors from several departments, offer 
glimpses of the possibilities which I am 
attempting to outline here. 

What is needed is to keep alive the process 
of discourse, that is, the free and lively ex- 
change of ideas which stimulate the imagi- 
nation, cultivate the intellectual powers, 
and provide purpose and meaning in the 
lives of individuals. One of the most vocal 
and articulate critics of the modern uni- 
versities and their lack of opportunity for 
students and faculty to engage in explora- 
tions which transcend departmental and 
individual bounds is Joseph Woods Krutch. 
In his book, The Measure of Man, Krutch 
says: 

The continuance of this civilization never has, 

and does not now require, that final conclusions 

should be reached; only that the discourse should 
indeed go on; that what it accomplishes by its 
going on is not the definitive solution of any 
problem, but the preservation of the state of 
mind in which an awareness that the problems 
are real is never absent for long [2; pp. 224-225]. 


It seems to me that these comments pro- 
vide the basis for the principal emphasis of 
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residence halls work, that is, to be the 
centers of discourse for the campus, to bring 
together students and faculty in lively and 
imaginative discussions which will be of 
benefit not only to the student but to the 
faculty member as well. 

It is encouraging to note the efforts of 
several colleges and universities as they 
attempt to emphasize the central task of 
residence halls in the educational endeavor. 
Many report (often with amazement) the 
interest evidenced by members of the teach- 
ing faculties in undertaking responsibilities 
for working with staff in residence halls and 
students as they develop plans for discus- 
sions and for informal relationships with the 
academic community. 

Several points need consideration by those 
who wish to engage in the task suggested: 

1. The residences of the college students 
have often, in earliest times, been the center 
of the educational process (see the British 
residential colleges as examples). The cur- 
rent lack of educational purpose in residence 
centers represents an expression of educa- 
tional and economic forces peculiar to the 
19th century. There is no reason to per- 
petuate these during the last half of the 
20th century. 

2. Currently there are enough examples 
of attempts to make the residence hall an in- 
tegral part of college education to be in- 
structive for those who wish to try (Har- 
vard House Plan, Yale Residential Colleges, 
Sarah Lawrence don system, and the pro- 
posal by a faculty committee at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley for the con- 
struction of residence-classroom centers). 

3. The obligations of staff who are re- 
sponsible for residence halls, whether they 
are professionally trained student person- 
nel workers or members of teaching facul- 
ties, must transcend departmental and pro- 
fessional interests if they hope to give 
leadership to new dimensions in student 
learning. 
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From High School to University 


...1n two countries 


RALPH F. BERDIE 


OR SEVERAL years this writer and his 

Minnesota colleagues have been inquir- 
ing into the reasons many American high 
school graduates of high ability do not enter 
university. We have found that approxi- 
mately two thirds of high school graduates 
terminate their education upon leaving 
high school and that almost one third of 
high ability graduates attain no higher 
education. Although lack of money and 
limited income have been found to con- 
tribute to the failure to continue in school, 
equally and perhaps more important are 
the attitudes of the pupil and his family 
toward education and school. 


The Need for University Training 


We have assumed that as many as pos- 
sible young people of ability should be en- 
couraged and allowed to take advantage of 
the resources in our universities and col- 
leges. The community has need for many 
persons with advanced training and well 
developed skills and also for many persons 
with cultivated understanding of the past 
developments, the present problems, the 
future possibilities of our society. We have 
considered of equal importance both the 
country’s and the world’s need for edu- 
cated persons and the individual's need for 
education if he is to find fulfillment and 
personal satisfaction. 

Our experiences have suggested some 
methods for increasing the number of in- 
tellectually competent pupils who seek 
higher education. Schools must early in the 
pupil’s career identify the boys and girls 
who should be encouraged to continue their 
educations. Parents must be made aware of 
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their child’s potential well before the child 
approaches the final years of high school and 
both the parent and the child must be pro- 
vided with information about educational 
and occupational opportunities. Skilled 
counselors must be available to work with 
parents and children as they consider vari- 
ous plans to insure that the parents’ or 
child’s restricted view of the educational 
horizon does not bar the pupil from promis- 
ing alternatives. 

Financial barriers to higher education 
must continually be relaxed through the 
expansion of scholarship programs and 
other financial aids. Not only must the 
number of dollars available to pupils be 
increased, but efforts must be made to 
interest in these scholarships many bright 
pupils and their parents who now do not 
even consider the possibility of higher edu- 
cation. 

If children are to continue in school, 
their past educational experiences must 
have provided certain satisfactions and re- 
wards. The school curricula, the teachers’ 
methods, and the total school program must 
be examined to see how schools can be made 
more attractive for pupils without at the 
same time seriously impairing their princi- 
pal purpose of educating children. No one 
action can greatly increase the numbers of 
high ability pupils who remain in school 
but many things might be done in concert 
to have this effect. 


College Opportunity in Two Countries 

As a result of a Fulbright grant and a 
kind invitation from the Australian Coun- 
cil for Educational Research, the writer was 
able to spend nine months in Australia 
studying the problem, as it is called there, 
of “the wastage of talent.” The need for 
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trained and educated persons in Australia 
is no less than in the United States, and 
awareness of this need is equally great in 
both countries. With the cooperation of 
many teachers, head-teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, and state and governmental officials, 
the writer was able to make, in a somewhat 
telescoped fashion, observations similar to 
those made previously in the United States. 

It was hoped that this opportunity would 
provide information about the situation in 
another country, provide new ideas and 
suggestions as to reasons explaining the 
loss of talent in America, and suggest pos- 
sible methods for reducing this loss. 

Any comparative study of this sort must 
quickly take into account the differences 
between the two countries and their cul- 
In many ways, Australia and the 
In both coun- 


tures. 
United States are similar. 


tries, the “middle classes” form the largest 
groups and determine in large part the na- 
ture of the customs and style of living. 
Many of the social customs and language 
habits in the two countries are derived 
from England and the individual's relation- 
ship to society is defined in much the same 


way. Australian cities look much like 
American cities and the Australian country- 
side looks like many parts of the American 
countryside. Americans and Australians 
share many interests and in many ways are 
similar. 


The U. S. and Australia 


The educational systems in the two coun- 
tries are organized in different ways and re- 
lated to these differences in organization 
are interesting differences in attitudes to- 
ward and expectations of education. The 
purpose here is not to present a comparative 
analysis of Australian and American schools, 
but a summary of some of the differences 
is necessary if we are to compare the extent 
to which pupils continue their educations. 
Some of the more striking differences are 
listed here. 

1. Australian government or public 
schools are centralized within six state sys- 
tems. The system within any one state re- 
sembles far more the system in a large 
American city, such as Chicago, rather than 
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the several relatively autonomous systems 
found in an American state. Curricula, 
personnel policies, fiscal policies, and ad- 
ministration and building programs are 
statewide in nature. 

2. Private or non-governmental schools 
play a far more important role in Australian 
education than in American, with the 1,818 
private elementary and secondary schools, 
out of a total of 9,650 schools, enrolling 
about 24 per cent of all pupils. About two 
thirds of the pupils in private schools are 
in Catholic controlled schools. The de- 
velopment of public schools in most states 
tended to follow the development of pri- 
vate schools. 

3. Teaching methods in the Australian 
primary, secondary, and higher schools 
tend to be more “content centered,” with 
the principal method consisting of the 
teacher orally presenting information to 
the pupils or writing it on the blackboard. 
The pupils then copy the information in 
their notebooks. The frequency with which 
this method is used is perhaps related to the 
scarcity of books and other materials in 
many schools. 

4. The sexes are segregated to a great ex- 
tent in Australian schools, either in sepa- 
rate schools for boys and girls or in sepa- 
rate classes in the same school. 

5. Australian guidance facilities tend to 
be centralized and few schools have coun- 
selors attached full time to the school. 
Most systems have a central guidance office 
with counselors from that office who visit 
schools as needed. Pupils visit clinical 
facilities in the central office. Some second- 
ary schools have “career advisers” who are 
classroom teachers not professionally trained 
as counselors. 

6. Curricula in Australian universities 
are more “traditional” than those in Ameri- 
can universities. Most Australian univer- 
sity students are in Arts, Science, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, and Law. Training for most 
other occupations is provided in schools 
other than universities, and few students 
attend university to obtain a liberal or gen- 
eral education prior to seeking job training 
or experience. 

7. Students in both high school and 


university in Australia tend to begin their 
specialization earlier than in the United 
States. Many pupils have had four years 
of chemistry, four years of physics, and six 
years of mathematics in high school. 
Many have had no courses in high school 
other than sciences, mathematics, and lan- 
guages. 

8. At least at a verbal level, Australian 
schools accept less responsibility than do 
American schools for the social and emo- 
tional development of their pupils. 

9. Much reliance is placed on public ex- 
aminations in Australian schools. Through- 
out a state, all the pupils in a given year of 
school are given a common examination 
prepared by a public examination board 
and based on a syllabus either prepared or 
reviewed by the board. Usually the uni- 
versities are represented on these boards 
and frequently greatly influence the exami- 
nations, particularly those given at the 
completion of high school. 

Not only do these educational differences 
between the two countries affect the wastage 
of talent, but other differences between the 
two countries do also. The size of the 
country and its labor supply, the organiza- 
tion of labor and labor unions, the extent of 
industrialization, the relationship between 
government, education, and industry, the 
role of women, the recreational habits and 
cultural activities—all influence pupils and 
their families when they make decisions to 
attend or not to attend school. 

Observations in Australia were made 
through the use of interviews with pupils, 
their parents, and educators and through 
the use of a simple questionnaire modeled 
after one used previously in Minnesota [J]. 
Statistics were obtained from various gov- 
ernment and education offices and from the 
Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search. Visits were made to over 50 schools 
and discussions held with several groups of 
teachers and parents. 

In 18 metropolitan high schools in four 
of the six states all of the children in the 
next-to-the-last year of high school were 
identified who had scores on intelligence 
tests equivalent to an IQ of at least 115 and 
questionnaires were completed by these 
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pupils. In some of these schools, ques- 
tionnaires were taken home by the children 
to be completed by the parents. The data 
from the questionnaires were analyzed 
whenever possible to allow comparisons to 
be made with the Minnesota group. 


Comparison Between the Two Groups 


In Minnesota, between 55 and 65 per cent 
of 17-18-year-old children were in high 
school completing the work needed for 
graduation. Of high school graduates, ap- 
proximately 35 per cent attended university 
or college the year after graduation and 
nearly another 5 per cent attended within 
the next few years. Thus, about 20 to 25 
per cent of young people in Minnesota now 
obtain some experience in higher educa- 
tion. The figures for Minnesota are not 
much different from the United States 
figures. 

In Minnesota, of high school seniors with 
1Q’s above the general level of 115, two out 
of every three pupils planned to attend uni- 
versity. A direct relationship was found 
between ability and educational plans, with 
more of the intellectually competent pupils 
planning to attend university. Relation- 
ships also were found between educational 
plans and such things as the number of 
books in the home, magazines read in the 
home, the community organizations to 
which the parents belonged, the occupa- 
tion of the father, the education of the par- 
ents, the material possessions of the family, 
and the attitude of the parents toward 
further education. 

In Australia, 99 per cent of all 13-year-old 
children attend school, 82 per cent of all 
14-year-olds, 46 per cent of 15-year-olds, 21 
per cent of 16-year-olds, 9 per cent of 17- 
year-olds, and 5 per cent of 18-year-olds. 
Of all children in the next to the last year 
of high school in our sample, however, 55 
per cent planned to attend university and 
another 28 per cent planned to continue 
full time their education in a school other 
than a university. Many others planned to 
obtain part-time training. Only 10 per cent 
planned no further education after high 
school. If one considered the plans of the 
pupils in their last year of high school, an 
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even higher proportion would have plans 
for further education. Thus, quite ob- 
viously, although a much higher propor- 
tion of American children remain in school 
to complete high school, a far greater pro- 
portion of talented Australian children who 
do remain in school long enough to com- 
plete high school then go on to more ad- 
vanced training. 

These figures reveal that a large propor- 
tion of the United States’ loss of talent 
through failure to continue in school occurs 
between high school and university, but that 
the loss at this educational level in Aus- 
tralia is relatively small. The loss there 
has occurred at a much earlier age—most of 
it before the age of 16, and much of it as 
early as 14. 

Not only is the amount of loss different, 
but the kind of loss and the reasons for this 
wastage during the final years of high school 
are different. When comparisons were 
made between groups of Australian chil- 
dren who had different educational plans 
similar to comparisons made in the United 
States, the differences were larger for the 
American children. Thus, among high 
ability Minnesota children, of the children 
of fathers in the professions, 90 per cent 
planned to attend university, whereas of 
the children of factory laborers, 55 per cent 
planned to attend university. Among the 
Australian children who were comparable 
in ability, 62 per cent of the children of 
professional fathers and 45 per cent of the 
children of laboring fathers planned to 
attend university. 

Similarly, when the groups with different 
plans were compared on the basis of the 
number of books they reported they had in 
their homes, differences were greater among 
the Minnesota children than among the 
Australian. Among the high ability Minne- 
sota children who planned to attend uni- 
versity, 59 per cent reported they had more 
than 100 books in their homes, as compared 
to 27 per cent of the high ability children 
who planned to obtain jobs directly after 
leaving high school. Similar figures for the 
Australian children were 80 per cent and 
70 per cent. In almost every comparison 
made, the Minnesota children with different 
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plans were more different on the basis of 
related variables than were the Australian 
children. 


Differential Points of Loss 


The conclusion seems obvious. A large 
proportion of the loss of talent that is due to 
socio-cultural-economic conditions in the 
United States occurs at the end of high 
school, whereas in Australia, where these 
conditions are no less important, the loss 
due primarily to them occurs prior to the 
final high school years. In the United 
States, efforts made during the final years 
of high school to encourage competent 
pupils to continue to university might suc- 
ceed. In Australia, these efforts might in- 
fluence a small number of children, but 
the main effort is needed long before the 
final high school years. 

A sex difference was larger among Aus- 
tralians than among Americans. In Aus- 
tralia, whether or not girls planned to at- 
tend university was more dependent upon 
the economic and cultural level of the 
family than were the plans of boys. In 
Minnesota, we have assumed that the same 
general approach to this problem will 
suffice for boys and girls, recognizing the 
differences that do exist. In Australia, the 
approach to boys and girls will most likely 
have to be different, and if the loss of talent 
among girls is to be greatly reduced, more 
knowledge will be needed as to the reasons 
girls and their families do or do not con- 
sider education important. This raises a 
question as to the validity of the assump- 
tion we have made in Minnesota. More at- 
tention should be paid to sex differences in 
motivations for higher education and in 
conditions which determine whether a pupil 
is able to continue his or her education. 
In both countries many talented girls are 
not receiving higher education. 

At the time of transition from high 
school to university, the influence of ability 
appears to be different in the two countries. 
Even when we observed only high ability 
pupils in Minnesota, consistently the pupils 
who planned to attend university on the 
average scored higher on tests of academic 
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ability than did the pupils who had other 
plans. In the Australian sample studied, 
however, there were no consistent differences 
in means. In some schools, the pupils who 
planned to attend university had higher 
average scores than did the pupils with 
other plans, but in other schools, the pupils 
who did not plan to attend university had 
higher mean scores. 

Although there were no consistent mean 
differences between the groups of Australian 
pupils, in almost every school when the very 
superior pupils were selected, those with 
1Q’s in the range of 130 and above, pro- 
portionately more of the high ability pupils 
planned to attend university than of all 
pupils in the sample. Of all pupils, 55 per 
cent planned to attend university, as com- 
pared to 73 per cent of the pupils with IQ’s 
of 130 and more. In both Australia and the 
United States, the evidence suggests that 
the proportionate waste of talent declines 
as one observes progressively more compe- 
tent pupils. The social and personal con- 
sequences might be greater, however, when 
one pupil with ability that would place 
him in the upper one per cent fails to ob- 
tain higher education than when three 
superior pupils who fall in only the upper 
five per cent terminate their educations 
immediately after high school. 

Perhaps some of these results may be ex- 
plained in this way. In the United States, 
more of the occupations which require a 
high level of intelligence also require uni- 
versity training, while in Australia, pupils 
who plan to enter these occupations may ob- 
tain job preparation through means other 
than university. The occupation of certi- 
fied public accountant, or its Australian 
equivalent, chartered accountant, is an ex- 
ample. Today to become a certified public 
accountant in the United States, university 
attendance is practically compulsory, where- 
as in Australia the needed preparation for 
this job can often be obtained through other 
means. Similarly, in the United States it 
is increasingly the practice for future nurses 
to enroll in universities, whereas in Aus- 
tralia this seldom occurs. 

Thus, in Australia, many high ability 
pupils who plan to enter these demanding 
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occupations do not plan to attend univer- 
sity and the mean intelligence score of the 
group who did not plan to go to university 
is raised. In Minnesota, these pupils would 
be in the university planning group and, 
consequently, the non-university planners 
tend to have lower mean scores. 

The Basic Question 

This raises the final question, one to 
which questionnaires and interviews and 
statistics can provide no ultimate answer— 
“Who should go to university?” If the 
function of the university is to prepare per- 
sons for specific occupations and to allow 
persons to become specialists, then pupils 
who wish to enter these occupations and 
who are competent to become specialists 
should attend university. This would mean 
that the number of persons admitted to uni- 
versity roughly would equal the number of 
persons who will be needed in the occupa- 
tions and specialties with which the uni- 
versities are concerned, allowing for attri- 
tion rates through academic failure, death, 
and movement among occupations. Per- 
sons with adequate potential for this train- 
ing and for these occupations would be 
selected and vocational guidance would be- 
come rather specific at a relatively early age. 
This seems to approximate the present situa- 
tion in Australia. 

If the function of the university is not 
only to prepare persons for the more tradi- 
tional occupations and specialties, but also 
to prepare persons for a broader range of 
jobs and to provide continuing general 
education as it touches upon the pupil's role 
as a citizen, family and community member, 
and well-informed individual, then a 
broader range of pupils should attend uni- 
versity. Vocational guidance will be more 
general in its earlier stages, and can afford 
to become more specific at a later period. 
This characterizes more the situation in the 
United States. 

In both Australia and the United States, 
an increasing proportion of pupils are re- 
maining in school and are obtaining higher 
education. As this proportion increases, 
the nature of both the secondary schools and 
universities will change. The nature of 
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these changes depends upon the financial 
and material resources available for educa- 
tion, the number and types of jobs available 
to persons of different ages, the variety of 
job training opportunities open to youth, 
and upon that rather nebulous phenome- 
non, social attitude and public opinion 
about education. 

School-leaving in the United States and 
in Australia occurs at different ages. In 
the former country, most children remain in 
school until the completion of high school, 
close to the age of 18. In Australia, most 
children have left school prior to this age, 
and those who remain tend to be more 
homogeneous than their American counter- 
parts in terms of their family’s socio-eco- 
nomic status and in terms of ability. The 
proportion of the pupils who complete high 
school who plan to acquire further educa- 
tion is greater in Australia than in the 
United States. Most of the high ability 
Australian children who near completion 
of secondary school have educational plans 
that suggest their talents will not be wasted 
through lack of further education. Many 


more American children of ability in the 
last years of high school plan to terminate 
their education upon graduation. 

Much intellectual talent is being wasted in 
both countries through failure to provide 
proper and adequate advanced education. 
The total rate of wastage is greater in Aus- 
tralia than in the United States, as a large 
proportion of Australian children of excep- 
tional ability do not even approach the final 
years of secondary school. The American 
wastage consists mainly of competent chil- 
dren who complete high school and go no 
further. The Australian wastage consists of 
children who leave school before they com- 
plete high school. The number of very 
bright children who leave school in Aus- 
tralia before the age of 15 may exceed the 
number who remain in school. The social 
problems this presents may be in the future 
but the personal frustrations and dissatisfac- 
tions are of today. 
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NYU BROCHURE CONTAINS HINTS FOR JOB APPLICANTS 


Poor presentation loses many fine job opportunities for applicants who 
would otherwise receive consideration, college students are told in a 
booklet prepared by New York University’s Office of Placement Services, 


Washington Square, New York 4. 


The 12-page brochure contains a list of 93 questions “most frequently 
asked by employers in interviewing college seniors” and “a list of 50 factors 
which can be responsible for costing an applicant a desired position.” The 
publication, made available to every student at the university, counsels 
students to give much effort to the preparation of résumés and be prepared 
to answer the questions most frequently asked by prospective employers. 
It also lists 50 factors that can defeat an application in his job quest, 
compiled after consultation with 153 companies. 


A Proposed Method for Finding a Position: 


Information Sources for Occupational Guidance by Geographic Area 


PAUL WASSERMAN and H. W. F. MASON 


HE PROBLEM facing many graduating col- 

lege students today is not that of just 
finding a job. Rather it is one of deciding 
from among several jobs. Once students 
have reached the crucial decision as to vo- 
cational choice, very often they are attracted 
to distinct regional areas within which they 
hope to find suitable employment. If they 
are enterprising, they will not decide on a 
job solely on the basis of offers from com- 
panies which send recruiters to college cam- 
puses. Instead, they will study oppor- 
tunities in a range of firms which are located 
in the area of their personal preference. 
The question of placement or guidance is 
essentially one of providing such students 
with a sound method for analyzing an area 
and for assessing individual communities 
and firms within the area. This paper as- 
sumes that the student has already made a 
vocational decision and suggests a procedure 
for a preliminary examination of industries, 
companies, and local areas. 

Attention is focused here upon the New 
England region. In this presentation we 
shall be considering the case of a hypo- 
thetical student who is interested in locating 
in this area. The method would remain the 
same, however, in considering possibilities 
in the Northwest, Midwest, or any other 
region. Only the specific resources used in 
the investigation would be different. An- 
other assumption made is that the hypo- 
thetical student carrying out this study has 
a number of distinct preferences and cri- 
teria for the assessment of industries, com- 
panies, and localities. Obviously, these 
judgments will vary from one individual 
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to another and it is not implied from the 
criteria used here that these are necessarily 
the only, or the best, criteria against which 
to assess the various factors. Each person 
must establish his own personal range of 
criteria and make his analysis accordingly. 

The general objective here is to consider 
all of the industries of the region, to focus 
upon a limited number which adhere to 
the criteria established, and then to select 
a workable number of companies which 
meet the established requirements as a pre- 
liminary step in the position selection 
process. 


Criteria Used in Selection of Companies 


Because of the great number of companies 
(20,274) [10] in New England, it would be 
impossible to consider each one. Criteria 
are therefore necessary which will sub- 
stantially narrow down the field. 

1. Type of Industry: The industrial com- 
plex of every region will bear certain dis- 
tinctive hallmarks. In New England, in- 
dustries can be broadly categorized in one 
of three specific types: (a) those which have 
been in the area for many years and which 
enjoy regional advantages sufficient to in- 
sure that they will remain; (b) those in- 
dustries for which a New England location 
is no longer an asset and which are moving 
to other areas in rapidly increasing num- 
bers; and (c) those industries which are 
moving into New England because of ad- 
vantages which are presently available. 

Obviously category (b) would be the 
least suitable affiliation. Individual prefer- 
ences for category (a) or category (c) firms 
will vary. Elementary economic analysis 
of the region will point up the character- 
istics of each major industry. For virtually 
every region of the country excellent studies 
have been published during the postwar 
period which provide insights into the eco- 
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nomic climate for specific regional indus- 
tries. For the New England region these 
analytical reports are particularly valuable 
[6, 11, 15). 

Based upon examination of these and 
other sources cited, the following industries 
would be excluded from further considera- 
tion: 

Textile Industry—This is a dying industry 
in New England. Since 1948 employment 
in this industry has declined almost 45 per 
cent [9]. 

Shoe Industry—This is a very unstable 
business and is maintaining its output only 
by the use of emergency measures. Its fu- 
ture in the area is very uncertain [/2]. 

Pulp and Paper Industry—Originally 
located in the region because of an ample 
supply of raw material (an advantage 
which has been eliminated), this industry is 
suffering serious competition from plants 
located in the Pacific Northwest. 

Furniture and Fixture Industry—This is 
a borderline industry which is presently 
faced with a raw material shortage. This 
classification includes a number of old, well- 
established firms which, because of their 
advantage of a loyal, skilled labor force, 
probably will remain in the area. 

By excluding these four industries from 
further consideration, 9,603 out of the 20,- 
274 [10] manufacturing establishments have 
been eliminated. Industries which will be 
considered carefully are the following: 

Stone, Glass and Clay Industry—This in- 
dustry is sheltered from outside competition 
[6]. The demand for its products is fairly 
constant and there is little danger of run- 
ning out of raw materials. 

Chemical Industry—This industry re- 
quires plant sites in close proximity to re- 
search centers. Reference [/5] provides a 
detailed evaluation of this industry’s future 
prospects in New England and reaches very 
favorable conclusions. 

Plastics Industry—New England manufac- 
tures one-third of the national output of 
fabricated plastics and the employment in 
this industry increased 260 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1948. It appears to have 
the greatest potential of any industry in 
the area [15]. 
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Fabricated Metal Products Industry— 
Those companies in this type of business, 
which manufacture products requiring 
skilled labor and which are not in a highly 
competitive market, appear to have reason- 
ably favorable outlooks. 

Non-Electrical Machinery  Industry— 
Many old well-established firms in this in- 
dustry are located in New England. Those 
which are characterized by sound manage- 
ment and skilled labor forces give evidence 
of continuing future successful operation. 

The categories already treated include the 
vast number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in New England. The relatively 
small number of companies not covered 
must be considered on their individual 
merits. 

It is extremely difficult to gauge effec- 
tively the potential of individual companies 
operating in well-regarded industries. Cer- 
tain guideposts that may be employed in 
assessing their prospects are suggested in the 
following checklist for considering the prod- 
ucts which they manufacture [/5}: 


(a) Need for skilled labor 

(b) High value added 

(c) A unique product or speciality item 

(d) Need for management ingenuity and 
patience 

(e) Small bulk/high value 

(f) A material base in the general region 

(g) Orientation to a local market 

(h) Origin in technical research 


2. Company Size: There are various de- 
vices for measuring the size of a firm—by 
the size of the work force, by the volume of 
sales, by the amount of its profits, etc. 
Most readily and almost universally acces- 
sible data for individual companies are the 


number of employees on its payroll. This 
information is provided in the directories 
of manufacturers of the individual states. 
Here again certain arbitrary limits must 
be set up so that only those companies which 
conform to the specifications will be con- 
sidered. In this survey the hypothetical 
student has set a lower limit of 250 em- 
ployees and an upper limit of 1,500 em- 
ployees for the following reasons: Any 
company employing fewer than 250 per- 


sons would appear to offer limited oppor- 
tunities for continued advancement. As 
companies become large and complex they 
tend to become impersonal. In eliminat- 
ing major sized organizations of over 1,500 
employees, virtually all of the independent 
middle-sized firms remain in the group and 
it is fundamentally this category which 
appeared most attractive by virtue of the 
objectives of this examination. 

3. Organization Structure: Many of the 
companies within the size specifications out- 
lined above are family owned or dominated. 
Since family control may be coupled with 
nepotism, the hypothetical student felt that 
primary consideration should be given those 
companies in which ownership and manage- 
ment were sharply distinct from each other, 
thereby avoiding the potential dilemma of 
intra-family ascendency to management on 
the basis of kinship. 


Criteria Used for the Selection of 
Communities 

Accompanying the desire to locate within 
a particular region, there is usually the com- 
plementary attitude toward the size and type 
of community in which one is to live and 
work. In many respects, selection of an 
appropriate local community is equally as 
crucial to the job-seeker as the position and 
the company with which one will affiliate. 
For this reason appropriate yardsticks for 
assessing local areas must also be developed. 
Factors basic to this question must be, by 
their very nature, highly personal, arbi- 
trary, and unscientific. In this study, the 
following determinants were of major im- 
portance to the student: 

(a) Community Size—Communities of 
larger than 20,000 population were ex- 
cluded. 

(b) Population Statistics—-A reasonably 
stable population size was felt to be de- 
sirable. To be avoided were regions in 
which there had been recent sharp declines 
or increases in the number of inhabitants. 

(c) Source of Income—Industry within 
the community should be diversified suffi- 
ciently so that the economic destiny of the 
locale would not be tied to one company or 
one industry. 
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(d) Cost of Living—Neither an exces- 
sively high nor an excessively low standard 
of living, relative to national averages, 
would be desirable. 

(e) Socio-cultural Factors—Each com- 
munity would be reviewed in terms of 
whether it appeared to be a healthy environ- 
ment in which to establish residence and to 
raise a family (including such factors as 
quality of schools, recreational facilities). 


Sources of Information 


One simple device for recording the data 
located is a card file on which all of the 
pertinent details on the companies con- 
sidered will be recorded. A suggested se- 
quence for review of appropriate published 
material is the following: 

1. State Directories of Manufacturers: 
Here are to be found complete and up-to- 
date lists of companies for each state con- 
sidered. Each directory will provide in- 
formation about every company, its name, 
address, product or products, an approxi- 
mate number of employees, and, frequently, 
the names of its principal officials. From 
these lists details about all of the companies 
which meet the requirements previously es- 
tablished may be recorded. 

2. Rand McNally Commercial Atlas (13): 
This source may be used in conjunction 
with the state industrial directories to locate 
the communities in which the firms are 
located, to observe their exact geographic 
positions, and to obtain their 1950 popula- 
tion totals. 

3. U. S. Census of Population [3]: From 
these volumes population statistics for 1930, 
1940, and 1950 are accessible. In the vol- 
umes covering individual states, further 
data on the composition of local areas are 
also easily obtained. 

4. Editor and Publisher Market Guide 
[7]: This source readily points up useful 
details on local areas such as the weather 
range by seasons, whether there is a college 
in the community, the availability of a local 
newspaper, whether there is airline service, 
the nature of its retail stores, etc. 

5. Dun and Bradstreet Reference Book 
[4]: Where this facility is accessible it is an 
invaluable source of information on indi- 
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vidual companies. It provides both an in- 
dication on a company’s financial strength 
and an appraisal of its credit capacity. 
Those companies with inferior credit ap- 
praisals tend to be somewhat suspect. A 
by-product function of this service is the 
provision of details about whether a com- 
pany is a subsidiary of another or whether 
it has subsidiary plants of its own. 

6. Employment Service Handbook [1] 
and College Placement Directory U6): 
These volumes supply information nowhere 
else available. Unfortunately, the number 
of companies which they cover is limited. 
For those listed, the crucial factors suggested 
include the number and type of graduates 
hired each year and whether or not the com- 
pany has a recruiting or training program. 

7. Financial Services: Relatively few com- 
panies are covered in the investment man- 
uals issued by such agencies as Standard and 
Poor, Moody’s and Fitch Investor’s Service 
[5, 8, 14]. These tend to list those companies 
whose securities are traded on the major 
securities exchanges or which are frequently 
sold in the over-the-counter securities 
markets. For companies which are in- 
cluded, a wealth of relevant details is pro- 
vided. Data are presented on the history, 
financial record, subsidiary activity, ex- 
pansion rate, and other corporate details. 

8. Other Sources: There is almost no 
limit to the many other useful possibilities 
for gathering further material on companies 
and communities. Suggested below are 
only a few of the many possible sources 
available: 

(a) American Guide Series [2)—This is 
a group of volumes, each covering an indi- 
vidual state, which provide a useful de- 
scription of the history, attractions, and cul- 
tural features of the local areas of the state 
in an interesting and highly readable style. 

(b) City Studies—In some states the de- 
partments of commerce have issued publica- 
tions covering the features of local areas in 
the state from an industrial standpoint. 
Where these are available they are valuable 
sources. Massachusetts, for example, issues 
a “Town and City Monograph” series with 
each publication devoted to a separate com- 
munity. 
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(c) Federal Reserve District Bank Studies 
—Each of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
provides continuing economic data on the 
region it covers. Frequently, they will issue 
important studies based upon careful re- 
search evaluation, treating the industry and 
economic conditions of industries and com- 
munities in their regions. 

(d) Bureaus of Business Research—In 
many states there are university business 
school research departments which make 
studies of local and regional conditions. 
These agencies often serve as valuable 
sources of data on regional and local com- 
mercial conditions. 

(e) Chambers of Commerce—As the local 
business bureau, the chamber of commerce 
will often be able to provide or suggest 
where information covering the local area 
may be obtained. 

(f) Newspapers—No more useful medium 
is available for considering local conditions 
than a review of the local newspaper for 
several consecutive days. Here are to be 
found clues to cost of living data, recrea- 
tion facilities, cultural life, etc. In some 
instances local newspapers issue almanacs 
covering the vital statistics and other facts 
of local life. Where these are available 
they are extremely useful. 


Conclusions 


If our hypothetical student had conducted 
the type of investigation described using the 
criteria outlined, the 20,274 companies in 
the New England region would have been 
reduced to a file of something just over 100 
companies. Every company in the file 
would be a carefully selected live employ- 
ment prospect. 

Obviously, the method described and the 
results obtained comprise only one stage, 
albeit an important one, in the position 
selection process. What must then follow 
are the crucial phases—the weighing of the 
positive and negative features of each com- 
pany, the availability of suitable positions 
which coincide with the student's particu- 
lar vocational choice, and, in the case of the 
more limited number of remaining firms, 
an on-the-scene appraisal of people, circum- 
stances, and prospects. 


As has been indicated, the methodology 
outlined in this paper merely sets the stage. 
It requires the expenditure of considerable 
individual effort, some analytical digging 
into a wide range of resources, and the es- 
tablishment of a logical and consistent set 
of criteria governing the type of company 
and type of community being sought after. 
Even after this process is completed there 
must still be further study, further thought- 
ful evaluation. But for the individual who 
attaches major significance to the selection 
of his place of employment and who, at 
the same time, is anxious to locate within 
a restricted geographic area, the type of 
study proposed here would appear to be 
worth the effort. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE ON YOUTH SCHEDULED FOR MARCH 


A joint committee consisting of Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
and representatives from the National Council of State Committees on 
Children and Youth, the Council of National Organizations, and the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth, have formulated a 
tentative agenda for a Joint Conference on Children and Youth to be 
held March 16-18, 1958, in Illinois. 

This committee, which originally met in May, 1957, for the purpose of 
taking preliminary steps toward the possibility of a White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth in 1960, decided at that time that it would 
first hold a conference in 1958, at which time participation in the 1960 
White House Conference would be one of the topics for discussion. The 
tentative agenda was completed last Fall, when the committee also worked 
on a possible theme for the White House Conference. 
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1958 Convention Program 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


March 31-April 3, 1958, Sheraton-Jeflerson and Statler Hotels, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Theme: The Individual in a Changing Culture 


Registration Begins 12:00 M., Sunday, March 30 
Mezzanine of Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Program Note: In an attempt to make this year’s program report more functional, the Executive 
Council has authorized the use of a new format. As a result, this year’s program will be presented in 
two sections, the first section presenting in chronological order a listing of general program informo- 
tion, and the second section presenting information on committee meetings and other small special 
sessions. 

The names given in the chronological report are those of the program chairmen, speakers, and 
participants or discussants respectively. 

Chronological Program — Section | 
General Program 
MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 31 
8:15-8:45 Devotional Services 
10:00-11:50 APGA Opening Session: Keynote Address, Dael Wolfie, Executive Director, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 31 
12:00-1:30 ACPA Luncheon and Presidential Address 
Focus In A Time of Change. Chester H. Ruedesili, Robert B. Kamm 
1:30-2:50 APGA Coffee Hour For Convention Wives 
ACPA First Business Meeting 
Robert B. Kamm 
ASCA Business Meeting 
Harry W. Smallenburg 
Critical Incidents In Counseling: Some New Views and Values 
Edgar Williams, O. H. Mowrer 
Guidance and Manpower Policy 
Margaret Hickey, Eli Ginzberg 
Learning In Field Instruction In Rehabilitation Counseling 
W. Alfred McCauley, Leonard M. Miller, Georgia Pinnick 
APGA Research Symposium 
Water M. Lifton 
Review of Recent Research In Counseling 
C, Gilbert Wrenn, J. McV. Hunt, Thomas M. Magoon, Donald H. Ford 
Problems of The Married Student 
Fred McKinney, Paul Landis, Fred A. Schsenziman, W. Clark Ellzey 
Research On Student Mortality In College 
Margaret R. Smith, Robert E. Iffert 
Implications of State-Wide Testing and Guidance Programs In Sixteen 
Tax-Supported Colleges 
John C. Flanagan, Junius A. Davis 
If I Were Beginning Again 
Robert H. Shaffer, David W. Robinson, Ruth H. Weimer, Boyd B. Jackson, 
Carl Knox 


4:30-6:00 


6:00-7:50 
6:00-8:00 
8:00-9:30 


9:30-10:30 


8:15-8:45 
9:00-10:20 


Problems of Counselor Trainers 

Herman J. Peters, Lawrence H. Stewart, Edward Wicas, Frank W. Miller, 
Dwight L. Arnold 

The Counselors’ Contribution to The Instructional Program 

Ivan L. Russell, Lamire H. Moore, Margaret Ann Cummings, Arthur E. 
Smith, Clinton R. Meek 

Inter-Personal Relationships In School Counseling 

Willard W. Tennyson, Frank G. Dickey, Betty Burianek 

NVGA Delegate Assembly 

SPATE Business Meeting 

Collins W. Burnett 

DRC Business Meeting 

APGA Social Hour 


MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 31 


NAGSCT Dinner and Business Meeting 

Charles G. Morehead 

SPATE Dinner 

Collins W. Burnett, Esther Lioyd-Jones 

APGA Assembly: Meeting of Elected Delegates 

Providing Higher Education Facilities Through Regional Action 
Paul C. Reinert, Robert C. Anderson, Melvene D. Hardee, Robert Bone 
The Future Structure and Function of Higher Education 

Elmer Ellis, T. R. McConnell, Albert S. Thompson, Hugh M. Bell 
Parent Education In Guidance 

Minnie E. Dingee, Blanche B. Paulson 

ACPA Social Hour 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 1 
Devotional Services 
Factors Associated With Scholastic Achievement In High and Low Achiev- 
ing Fraternities 
Gordon V. Anderson, William R. Butler, Charles Imig, Fred H. Turner 
Meeting of Student Personnel Administrators From Member Institutions 
of The American Association of Land Grant College and Universities 
R. B. Kamm 
Foreign Diplomats’ Views on The Education of Foreign Students in 
America 
U. Win, N. Necati Dounay, Edouard Morot-Sir, Apul Panggabean 
The Use of Tape Recordings To Present Occupational Information 
Edward C. Roeber, Richard M. Rundquist, Woodrow Carnes, Emery Ken- 
nedy, Morris E. Blitz 
Reactions of Recent Graduates to Their Training 
E. Gordon Collister, Fayette Paulsen, Cameron L. Fincher, Wilfred L. Shoe- 
maker 
Political Extremists In The Campus Extracurricular Program 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, James S. Peace, Clifford J. Craven, Elizabeth A. 
Greenleaf 
Planning and Designing Residence Halls 
Harold C. Riker, Gyo Obata, William C. Wells, Ambrose Richardson, Robert 
C. Jones 
NAGSCT Report Meeting: Reports From Workshop 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Harold J. Mahoney, Stuart C. Hulslander, V. S. Mann 
Research In Rehabilitation Counseling 
Lee Meyerson 
Guidance Practices In The Elementary School 
James R. Pollard, Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Merle M. Ohlsen 
The Counselor’s Self-Concept 
Howard C. Davis, J. W. Yates 


9:00-11:50 


10:30—11:50 


12:00-1:20 


1:30-2:50 


Symposium: Vocational Development: An Approach To Vocational 
Guidance 
Donald E. Super, Presiding Chairman 
I. Vocational Development Theory 
Albert S. Thompson, Raymond C. Hummel, Harry Beilin, John O. 
Crites 
II. The Vocational Maturity of Ninth Grade Boys 
Phoebe L. Overstreet, Junius A. Davis, Jean Pierre Jordaan, William 
Dubin, Martha B. Heyde 
III. Applications To Vocational Guidance and Counseling 
Charles N. Morris, George R. Hudson, Charles F. Warnath, Martin 
Hamburger 
Evaluation Of: (1) California Psychological Inventory and (2) Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory 
Thomas M. Magoon, John D. Black, Ralph F. Berdie, Donald P. Hoyt, 
Jerome E. Doppelt 
Policies and Procedures In Fraternity-Sorority Expansion 
Robert H. Shaffer, Florence Phillips, Doris M. Seward, Stewart Daniels 
Developing Responsibility In The Student: Experiment In Learning 
On One’s Own 
Philip H. Coombs, Boyd Alexander, Blair Steward, Jean M. Callaway, 
Wilbert J. McKeachie 
Prestige In Perspective: Two Scholarship Programs of Note 
D. A. Grossman, John J. Wittich, E. Gordon Collister 
The Use of The Kuder Preference Record In Secondary School Counseling 
John L. Ferguson, Raymond A. McCoy, Gene A. Garrett, Wilfred L. Shoe- 
maker 
Leadership Role of The Counselor In In-Service Education 
Riley R. Eddleman, T. J. Kuemmerlein 


The Testing Program—Burden or Benefit? 

Frank E. Wellman, Donald K. Ottman, William Coleman 

The Student In A Changing Culture 

Paul C. Kelso, Ruth O. McCarn, Gordon J. Klopf, Carol Mussler, Larry Wills 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 1 


ASCA Luncheon 

DRC Luncheon 

Problems In The Placement of Women Liberal Arts Graduates 

I. Clark Davis, Joan Fiss Bishop, W. H. Bodell, J. W. Godbold, Mary Ritchie 
The Psychology of Responsibility and The Scholarship Student 

Graham R. Taylor, Miriam A. Shelden, Wesley W. Walton, John J. Wittich 
Leadership Training In the College Union 

Jack Matthews, Anne Minahan, Dyckman W. Vermilye, William E. Rion. 
A. E. McCartan 

Guidance and The Curriculum 

Oren W. Miller, Raymond A. Roberts, Louise C. Leonard 

Ways and Means of Occupational Information 

Delmont K. Bryn, Raymond D. Larsen, Stewart C. Hulslander 

The Implications of Electronic Data Processing 

Carl H. Rush 

Are We Effectively Utilizing The Skills of Our Work Force 

Bun B. Bray 

Teamwork Approach To Guidance Services In A Rural Setting 

William E. Truax, William C. Busacker, Edwin G. Spacie, William E. Hopke 
Promising Frontiers In Research 

Collins W. Burnett, Paul L. Dressel, Dugald S. Arbuckle, Merle M. Ohlsen 
Use of Psychological Tests In Business and Industry 

Harold Seashore, Wendell L. French, Nathan Kohn 


1:30-4:20 Workshop: Fraternity-Sorority Rush Practices 
Paul A. Bloland, Gertrude H. Fariss, Martha E. Peterson, Richard Fletcher 
Workshop In Reading: Review of Research Papers 
Francis D. Triggs 
The Rehabilitation Counselor: His Training and Function 
C. H. Patterson 
Coordination of Pupil Personnel Services 
Norman B. Turnbough, DWane R. Collins, Carter J. Parkes, Lee A. Pitman, 
Illa Fern Warren, Eula Williams 
The Counseling Psychologist In Business and Industry 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Laurence E. Saddler, W. S. Mahoney, Lynde C. Steckle 
The Selection and Admission of Students To Student Personnel Curricula 
M. Eunice Hilton, William C. Cottle, George A. Pierson 
Counseling U. S. Students On Foreign Study Opportunities 
Donald J. Shank, James M. Davis, Gerald J. Mangone, J. A. Burzle, Arno J. 
Haack 
Assessing The College Plans of High School Students: Research Progress 
Report On “‘Your Educational Plans’’ 
Gordon V. Anderson, Lyle M. Spencer 
The Counselor In The Special Education Program 
Lamire H. Moore, Adrian J. Durant, Jr. 
Vocational Opportunities For Youth of Below Average School Perform- 
ances 
Rebbie H. Lassiter, Emet C. Talley, C. L. Windsor, John K. Bryan, Morris 
E. Blitz, Gladys D. Meyer, Louis Marion, Ralph Berry, Charles J. Collins 
The Modification of Industrial Requirements and Procedures To Adjust 
To Shortages of Professional Workers 
Donald C. King, R. A. Bromley, Charles J. Marino, Alvin L. Grant 
Academic and Social Adjustment of Rehabilitation Students 
Robert P. Anderson, Nathaniel Raskin, Douglas McFarland, John Turner 


Identifying Creative People In Science and Engineering 

Sidney A. Fine, Arthur E. Oriel 

Professional Education and Growth of The Counselor 

John J. Hanitchak, E. G. Kennedy, Frank W. Miller 

Planning Occupational Information Units With High School Teachers 
Harold E. Pratt, C. A. Michelman, Frank Foster 

ACPA Social Hour 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 1 


APGA Banquet 
Manpower For Tomorrow—A Challenge 
Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., Clifford P. Froehlich, Arthur A. Hitchcock 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 2 


Devotional Services 

NVGA Delegate Assembly 

ACPA Second Business Meeting 

Inter-Personal Relationships With The School Staff 
Thomas W. Mock, John G. Odgers 

The High School Psychology Course 

David L. Looney, Marion Estelle Bunch, Robert W. Filbeck 
Demonstration of A Technique For Presenting Occupational Information 
To Groups 

Daniel Sinick, Barbara A. Chandler 

Aging and Productivity 

Anthony Fantaci, John Mainwaring, Charles E. Odell 
Counseling The College Trained Woman 


4:30-6:00 
8:15-8:45 
8:30-9:20 
9:00-10:20 


10:30-11:50 


12:00-1:50 


1:30-2:50 


Dorothy L. Arnold, Kate Hevner Mueller, Alice Gore King, Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon 

Group Procedures That Work 

Arthur W. Mullens, Don D. Twiford, Joseph Hollis, Donald Green, Lelia L. 


Teague 

Impact of P. L. 565 on State Vocational Rehabilitation Programs 

Joy O. Talley, L. B. Hartley, Charles P. Elliott, Paul M. Kinder, Alberta 
Keuper 

Teacher Placement—A Personal Viewpoint 

William E. Truax, Jr., William Ziegel, Leon Eason, Lester Grant, Roye 
Bryant 

Identifying and Developing Able Children from Less Privileged Groups 
Mary P. Corre, Franklin J. Keller, Ethel J. Flanagan, Richard L. Plaut, Danie! 
Schreiber 

Developments In Pre-College Counseling Prior To Orientation Week 
Harold W. Perkins, Gaige B. Paulsen, Thomas A. Goodrich, Mildred S. Fox 
A Counseling And Guidance Program Through A Required Freshman 
Psychology Course 

Edward C. Glanz, Vincent F. Calia, James F. Penney, Robert W. Hayes, 
Robert Hoppock 

Authority And Responsibility of The College To Stimulate Fraternities and 
Sororities To Realize Their Basic Objectives 

T. A. Brady, Mylin Ross, Glenn T. Nygreen, Arthur M. Wellington 

A Close Look At Academic Advising 

C. H. Ruedisili, William S. Guthrie, James H. Robertson, William M. Gilbert 
The Religious Conflicts of Foreign Students In Our Culture 

DeWitt C. Baldwin, Henry E. Allen, Ivan Putnam, Jr., Pau! Braisted, Kenneth 
Morgan 

ASCA Business Meeting 

Harry W. Smallenburg 

NAGSCT Business Meeting 

Charles G. Morehead 

Integrating Occupational Information With High School Subjects 

Betty W. Ellis, M. Arline Albright, Wilfrid E. Belleau, Richard O. Jonas 
Training And Adjustment of Older Workers 

Anthony A. Salamone, William B. Kountz, Helen H. Randall, A. C. Kenny 
Vocational Guidance of the Disabled Student 

Guy A. Renzaglia, Clay d’A. Gerken, L. T. Johnson, T. J. Nugent 

Vocational Guidance of The Handicapped Student 

Renzaglia, Johnson, Nugent, Gerken 

VGA Achievement Awards 

Raymond N. Hatch 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 2 


NVGA Luncheon _ 

No Utopia for Counselors 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Edward C. Roeber 

New Dimensions in Occupational Information 

Joseph Samler, Edward C. Roeber, Carroll L. Shartle, John H. Cornehlsen 
Selected Research Papers 

Milton Schwebel, Margaret R. Smith, Stanley J. Segal, Fred Zimring 
Freedom of The Student Press 

W. Max Wise, Earl F. English, Reginald H. Green, James Lawrence, Willis G. 
Swartz 

The Freshman-Principal Conference: A High-School-College Relations 
Procedure 

Carolyn Seachrest, Clyde Vroman, Joe Verby 

Can Guidance Services Be Evaluated 

Elmo Masters, J. T. Winslow 


Collecting, Organizing and Using Personal And Social Information 
George T. Peters, Garland Wynn 

Area of Counseling and Training Needs of Counselors 

Harold J. Mahoney, Ellis D. ‘Tooker, Ray Thompson, E. Gordon Collister 
The Role of The Counselor In Dealing With Moral And Religious Issues 
Dennis L. Trueblood, Robert C. Schaefer, Clarence A. Mahler. DeWitt 
Baldwin, Glenn Olds 

Multiple Counseling—Why? When? How? 

Leslie O. Carlin, Wayne Wright 

Workshop: Current Problems of The Personnel Administrator In Complex 
Universities 

Gordon J. Klopf 

Workshop: Current Problems of Personnel Administration In Single- 
Purpose Colleges 

Wendell S. Dysinger, Mark W. Smith, Lawrence A. Riggs, Mary Jane 
Stevenson, Margaret A. Baughman, Gerald L. Saddlemire 

The Role of The Rehabilitation Counselor In Team Settings 

Lloyd H. Lofquist, Ralph F. Berdie, Perry J. Rushlau, Jr., Giles D. Carnes 
New Findings In The Occupational Outlook of The U. S. 

Nancy C. Wimmer, Seymour L. Wolfbein, Sol Swerdloff, Harold Goldstein, 
Helen Wood 

Obtaining Community Support For Programs For Gifted 

William Kottmeyer, William G. Alberts, James M. Dunlap, James J. Gal- 
lagher, Charles E. Garner, Ivan K. Garrison 

APGA Second Assembly 


Leadership Dimension And Values 
Harold G. Seashore, Carroll H. Shartle, Fred C. Proff, John H. Cornehlsen 


Ethical Problems Encountered In Coordinating The Various Personnel 


Services On The Same Campus 
Christine Y. Conaway, Charles F. Warnath, R. C. Stewart, Robert Calvert, 


Glen T. Nygreen, Llewellyn Sale 

The Responsibility of Administration For Health of Students and Faculty 
Donald L. Grummon, Morley Beckett, William R. Galeota 

Orientation Programs In Transition 

William S. Guthrie, E. E. Stafford, Robert L. Garfield, Joseph C. Gluck, Nell 


Barnhart 
Effect of Increased Recruitment By Business and Industry On College 


Placement Offices 
Emily Chervenik, Alvin L. Grant, Charles J. Marino, William N. Mende, 


Frank T. Knoll, Jr. 

The Recruitment of High School Students By Colleges 

Neil Freeland, Emma E. Williams, Orrielle Murphy, Morris E. Blitz 
Technical Supporting Occupations To the Engineering and Scientific 
Professions 

Sidney A. Fine, Leon Lewis, Richard Nelson, William Torpey, Arthur E. 
Oriel 

Guidance Services For The Gifted Child 

Car! O. Peets, N. Harry Camp, Edward O. Hascall 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 2 
APGA Night: Report by Division Presidents, Reception; Major Address, 
L. G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education 

THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 3 


Law and Public Opinion Concerning Religion In State Universities 

E. G. Williamson, Paul G. Kauper, Fred H. Turner, John L. Thomas 
Impact of The Counseling Practicum On Adjustment of The Trainee 
Edward C. Roeber, John M. Shlein, Dugald S. Arbuckle, Robin J. Clyde 


1:30-4:20 
2:00-2:50 
3:00-4:20 


Repression Re-Examined From The Standpoint of Learning Theory 
Jean Pierre Jordaan, O. H. Mowrer, E. Joseph Shoben, Jr. 

The Functioning of A College Mental Hygiene Clinic 

Barbara A. Kirk, Byron L. Casey, Mart T, LaMore, Maizie G. Gurin 


Staffing of Residence Halls 
Peter Ostafin, Eunice M. Dowse, Elva F. Brown, Max Stark, A. E. Sectarine 


The Sociology of Work 

Robert H. Acord, Robert Wesley Habenstein 

Adjustment of Rehabilitation Students 

Robert P. Anderson, Nathaniel Raskin, Douglas McFarland, John Turner 


10:30-11:50 The Characteristics of A Helping Relationship 
Paul C. Polmantier, Carl R. Rogers 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3 
APGA Assembly: Meeting of Newly Elected Delegates 


Chronological Program — Section II 


Special Sessions and Committee Meetings. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 29 
9:00-12:00 NVGA Board of Directors 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29 


00 Board of Directors 
00 APGA Executive Committee 


1:30-6: 
4:00-6: 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 29 
APGA Executive Council 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 30 


APGA Executive Council 
VA, VR & E Workshop: Personality Dynamics in Vocational Counseling 
Directors of Guidance Centers 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 30 


APGA Credentials Committee 

APGA Publications Committee For 1957-58 

VA, VR & E Workshop: Personality Dynamics in Vocational Counseling 
City Directors of Guidance 

Directors of Guidance Centers 

APGA Executive Council ‘ 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Membership 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Nominations 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Professional Standards and Training 
ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Grass Roots Development 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Hospitality 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships in Higher 
Education 

ACPA First Meeting of 1959 Program Committee 

ACPA First Meeting of Recorders 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Constitution Revision 


9:00-12:00 

9:00—-12:00 

10:00-12:00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 30 


APGA First Meeting of Placement Committee 
ACPA Executive Council 

City Directors of Guidance 

APGA Second Meeting of Placement Committee 


MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 31 


ASCA Board of Governors 

APGA Research Awards Committee 

ACPA Coffee Hour 

APGA State Membership Coordinators and State Membership Chairmen 
APGA Credentials Committee 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Constitution Revision 

ACPA Second Meeting of Recorders 

ACPA Second Meeting of 1959 Program Committee 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships In Higher 
Education 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Hospitality 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Grass Roots Development 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 
ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Professional Standards and 
Trainin 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Nominations 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Membership 

NVGA Meeting of Branch Presidents 

NVGA Meeting of Publications Committee 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 1 


9:00-10:20 APGA Meeting of Editors of Divisional Journals 
10:30-11:50 NVGA Guidance Information Review Service Committee 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 1 
APGA Executive Council 


1:30-2:50 
1:30-4:20 ACPA Second Meeting of Executive Council 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 2 


Meeting for VA, VR & E Counselors and Guidance Center Staff 


APGA Meeting of 1958 Program Committee 
American Board on Professional Standards in Vocational Counseling 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 2 
APGA Publications Committee (Open Meeting) 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3 


NVGA Board of Trustees 

ACPA Executive Council 

ASCA Board of Governors 

APGA Old and New Executive Council 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 3 
8:00-10:00 APGA New Executive Council 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 4 
9:00-12:00 APGA New Executive Council 


4:30-6:00 | 
7:00-10:00 
7:30-9:00 
7:30-9:00 | 
8:00-9:30 
8:30-9:45 
9:00-10:20 
10:30—11:50 
10:30-11:50 
1:00-3:00 
1:00-4:00 
1:30-4:00 
3:00-6:00 


A Longitudinal Study of 
The Relationship of Differential Aptitude Test Scores 
With College Success 


EDWIN E. VINEYARD 


[" Is A practice in many high schools to 
administer aptitude tests to entering 
freshmen and to do no further testing of 
this type. These scores are subsequently 
used throughout the high school period in 
the selection of major curricula, long range 
advisement, and in terminal counseling of 
seniors. Because of their very nature, longi- 
tudinal validity studies of such test batteries 
are infrequently made. The present study 
seeks to relate scores obtained early in high 
school on one such battery, the Differential 
Aptitude Tests, with later academic success 
in college. The results should reveal the 
value of the battery as a tool of the coun- 
selor in assessing the long range advisability 
of higher education and in the selection of 
major college curricula. 


The Problem 


The specific problem of this study was the 
identification of the relationship between 
scores made by a sample of high school 
freshmen on the DAT and the subsequent 
grade averages made by the same students 
as freshmen in college. In the course of 
the study, the following specific outcomes 
were obtained for males and females sepa- 
rately: 

1. Correlation coefficients between scores 
on each test and college freshman over-all 
grade average based upon whole year per- 
formance. 

2. Correlation coefficients between scores 
on each test and college freshman grade 
averages in the fields of language, social sci- 
ence, science, mathematics, and home eco- 
nomics. 


Epwin E. Vineyarp is with the Panhandle - 
cultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, - 
homa. 


February, 1958 


3. The multiple correlation coefficient 
between the optimum combination of tests 
as selected by the Wherry-Doolittle method 
and college freshman over-all grade average. 

4. The multiple regression equation for 
the prediction of college freshman over-all 
grade average from known test scores. 

5. The coefficient of correlation between 
the over-all grade averages predicted by the 
obtained multiple regression equation for 
members of a validation group and the 
actual grade averages made by this group. 
Subjects 

Two groups of subjects were utilized in 
this research, a study group and a validation 
group. The study group consisted of all 
those students who graduated from Still- 
water High School in the years 1952 and 
1953 and who subsequently enrolled and 
received marks in two semesters of college 
work at Oklahoma A & M College. Data 
on this group were used to compute the 
correlation coefficients and the prediction 
equations indicated above. This group 
numbered 108, of whom 55 were males and 
53 females. The validation group con- 
sisted of all those students graduating from 
the same high school in 1954 and meeting 
the same conditions as the study group. 
This group numbered 56, of whom 30 were 
males and 26 females. 


The Test Battery and the Criteria 


The DAT consists of a series of eight dif- 
ferent tests. These are entitled Verbal 
Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Abstract 
Reasoning, Clerical Speed and Accuracy, 
Spelling, and Sentences. These tests were 
administered, along with other tests and in- 
ventories, to members of the study and vali- 
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dation groups as a part of an established 
freshman testing program. Test materials 
and scoring services were supplied by the 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements of 
Oklahoma A & M College. 

All criteria employed in this investigation 
were college grade point averages. Two 
types were computed: general averages of 
grades obtained in all courses, called over- 
all grade average, and averages of grades ob- 
tained in different subject areas. These 
separate averages were computed for the 
fields of language, social science, science, 
mathematics, and home economics. In- 
cluded under language were courses in Eng- 
lish, speech, journalism, and business corre- 
spondence. Social science included history, 
political science, geography, sociology, and 
psychology. The category of science in- 
cluded both physical and biological sciences. 
The areas of mathematics and home eco- 
nomics included the usual courses for fresh- 
men listed under their respective depart- 
mental titles. 


Results of the Study 


The relationships found between test 
scores and the over-all grade average cri- 
terion are shown in TaBLe 1. 


TABLE 1 


Longitudinal Correlations of Scores on the DAT 
Obtained in Grade Nine with Over-All Grade 
Average as College Freshmen 


Test 


Verbal reasoning 
Numerical ability 


Abstract reasoning 

Space relations 
Mechanical reasoning 
Clerical speed and accuracy 
Spelling 

Sentences 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
t Significant at the 0.05 level. 


All tests appear to have longitudinal pre- 
dictive value for the males although such is 
not the case for the females. A number of 
these coefficients are surprisingly strong con- 
sidering their longitudinal derivation, com- 
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paring favorably with those often found be- 
tween intelligence test scores and scholar- 
ship with little or no time separation. 

When the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selec- 
tion Method for computing highest multiple 
R was applied to the intercorrelations of 
tests and criterion, the data in TaBLe 2 
were obtained. 


TABLE 2 
Multiple Correlation Coefficients Between the 
Selected Tests and the Over-All Grade Average 
Criterion 


Tests Multiple R 


Males (N = 535) 

Clerical speed and accuracy (6) 

Verbal reasoning (1) 

Abstract reasoning (3) 

Numerical ability (2) 

Females (N = 53) 

Numerical ability (2) 

Verbal reasoning (1) 

Abstract reasoning (3) 0.554 

Spelling (7) 0.563 
* The first figure is an r; successive R’s represent 
sequential addition of tests. 

Regression equations utilizing those tests 
contributing to highest multiple R, as 
shown above, were computed for the pur- 
pose of predicting the criterion from known 
test scores. These equations in raw score 
form are as follows: 

X, (males) = 0.021 X, + 0.025 X, + 0.017 
Xz + 0.016 X, — 0.309. 

X, (females) = 0.030 X, + 0.021 X, — 
0.013 Xz + 0.004 X, + 1.958 

The standard error of estimate associated 
with the regression equation for males is 
0.63 grade point, while that for the females 
is 0.44 grade point. The greater margin of 
error associated with predictions for the 
male group is due to greater variability of 
this group on the criterion measure. The 
standard deviation in over-all grade average 
was 0.81 grade point for the male group 
while that for the female group was 0.53. 
The means were 2.31 and 2.81, respectively. 

As a further check on the accuracy of the 
above regression equations, the test data for 
members of the validation group described 
earlier were substituted into the appropri- 


0.524* 
0.603 
0.628 
0.631 


0.468* 
0.529 
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} 
|| r r 
0.498* 0.451* 
0.473* 0.468* 
0.473* 0.094 
0.338T 0.123 
0.325* 0.053 
0.524* 0.160 
0.481* 0.359* 
0.336f 0.348f 


ate equations and over-all grade averages 
predicted. The predicted averages were 
correlated with the actual averages made by 
these subjects. An r of 0.56 was obtained 
for the males and an r of 0.53 obtained for 
the females. These values are slightly, but 
not significantly, lower than the multiple 
R's of 0.63 and 0.56 shown in Taste 2 for 
the study group. Therefore, it may be con- 
cluded that the regression equations which 
have been presented are valid and useful in 
the prediction of college success of high 
school freshmen from known DAT scores 
within the population sampled. 

It was also of importance to the present 
study to ascertain the relative merits of the 
different tests of the DAT battery in pre- 
dicting success in different course areas of 
the college curriculum. The coefficients of 
correlation between scores on the tests of 
the battery and the grade averages made in 
the subject areas chosen for investigation are 
shown in Tastes 3 and 4. 

Several trends are noteworthy in TaBLes 
3 and 4. It is evident that for the males a 


generally high test profile is important for 
success in the fields of language, social sci- 


ence, and science since all tests have signifi- 
cant correlations with grade averages in 
these fields. The importance of pattern is 
prominent only in the case of mathematics 
for the males, although patterning is pro- 
nounced in most areas for the females. The 
Abstract Reasoning, Space Relations, Me- 
chanical Reasoning, and Clerical tests ap- 
peared of little predictive importance for 
the female group other than the one signifi- 
cant coefficient occurring in the case of 
home economics. It is also quite clear from 
the above data that there are pronounced 
differences in the predictive importance of 
the various tests for given fields for the two 


sex groups. 
Conclusions 


The following conclusions and generaliza- 
tions appear to be warranted on the basis of 
the evidence from the present study. 

1. Scores on the DAT obtained at the 
high school freshman level offer the high 
school counselor useful information in as- 
sessing the advisability of higher education 
for these students. 

2. As might have been expected, certain 


TABLE 3 
Correlation of the DAT with Grade Average in Course Areas for Males 


Course Area VR NA 


SR MR 


Test 
CSA Sp. 


0.52* 
0.46* 
0.55* 
0.26 


0.48* 
0.53* 
0.43* 
0.42* 


Language 
Soc. Science 
Science 
Mathematics 


0.37* 
0.59* 
0.35¢ 
0.16 


0.46* 0.54* 
0.45* 0.42* 
0.51* 0.57* 
0.61* 0.39* 


0.32T 
0.33f 
0.37T 
0.33f 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
ft Significant at the 0.05 level. 


TABLE 4 
Correlation of the DAT with Grade Average in Course Areas for Females 


Course Area VR NA AR 


SR 


0.49* 
0.21 

0.51* 
0.41t 


0.37* 
0.31 

0.81* 
0.58* 


Language 
Soc. Science 
Science 
Home Econ. 


0.02 
0.24 


0.02 
0.15 


*Significant at the 0.01 level. 
t Significant at the 0.05 level. 
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0.61* 0.46* 52 
0.53* 0.37% 46 
0.43* 0.34¢ 39 
0.31t 0.16 41 
= MR CSA Sp. Sen. ON 
0.14 0.18 -0.01 0.15 0.30t 0.48% 50 
a || 0.15 0.19 0.20 0.18 32 
-0.10 0.17 0.46¢ 0.58% 25 
0.35 0.25 0.09 0.55% 0.26 0.36¢ 28 
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of the tests, particularly those involving ver- 
bal and numerical skills, were better pre- 
dictors of college success than others; com- 
binations of tests are better predictors than 
tests taken singly, and these combinations 
will predict college success with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy; and tests are not of equal 
predictive importance for both sexes. 

3. While structuring of ability patterns 
important to success in different college 
curricula is not as discrete as might be de- 
sired, there appears to be enough differen- 
tiation for the counselor to find these test 
profiles helpful in advising students con- 
cerning the choice of a major field. 

4. The present research is somewhat 
unique in that it approaches the problem 
of prediction of general college success and 
success in different college curricula longi- 
tudinally, utilizing a_ relatively recent 
battery of guidance tests purporting to 
measure differential abilities. The magni- 
tude of the relationships found have in 
many instances been surprisingly strong, 
and findings have been rather favorable in 
general. 
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COLLECTING AND QUANTIFYING 
SOCIAL PARTICIPATION INFORMATION 


JOSEPH FINK 


OCIAL participation has been suggested as 
one of the more meaningful behavioral 
variables in connection with the prediction 
of achievement in college. Gough [3] as- 
serts that the degree to which this partici- 
pation is manifested is also one of the 
crucial lines of evidence in evaluating the 
adjustment of a student in school. As part 
of a larger study on the prediction of col- 
lege adjustment and achievement [2], an 
attempt was made to investigate the rela- 
tionship of social participation to a num- 
ber of other variables. This paper is con- 
cerned with the prior tasks of collecting 
and quantifying this participant behavior. 
Conflicting evidences are found in the 
literature about the relationships between 
social participation in college and other 
data on students. These studies point out 
that extracurricular activity sometimes goes 
hand-in-hand with high scholarship, de- 
presses scholarship, or is unrelated to 
scholarship. Such differences may be due 
to both the varied criteria representing this 
participation and to the different scales 
used to key the information. Some reports 
use as criteria the number of times a stu- 
dent’s name is mentioned in the school 
paper; others take a list of activities from 
the annual yearbook; still others consider 
ratings by officials or peer groups [4, 6]. 
One of the problems is suggested by Lins 
[5] who observes that the results from social 
participation rating scales (including his 
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own studies) are at best no better than the 
scales themselves. 


Method 


Social participation was broadly and real- 
istically defined in this study. It was con- 
sidered as all non-credit school organiza- 
tional activity where membership was volun- 
tary and joining was of an active nature. 
Automatic membership based on non-or- 
ganizational activity, such as in honorary 
scholastic groups, was not included. 


Step 1. The Questionnaire 

The first task was collecting the data on 
participation for the 1,300 freshmen who 
entered the University of Oregon in Sep- 
tember, 1954. The use of this behavior 
variable is largely dependent on the success 
of the method of getting participation in- 
formation, and considerable attention was 
devoted to arriving at a brief, answerable, 
questionnaire-type instrument. An _ im- 
portant feature of this inquiry was having 
the request for information originate from 
the Director of Admissions and Counseling, 
since almost every student had already had 
correspondence of a personal nature from 
the admissions office. The fact that a coun- 
seling philosophy strongly pervades the ad- 
missions contacts made at this school [/] 
might have had considerable bearing on the 
returns. 

The questionnaire, with a covering letter 
and stamped addressed envelope enclosed, 
was printed by the mechanical negative 
process in order to reduce the “throw-away” 
effect. On May 15 the questionnaire was 
sent to 1,265 freshmen (data was already on 
record for 35 students), and 957 were com- 
pleted and returned in 10 days. Careful 
attention had been given to securing the 
correct addresses, with the result that only 
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eight envelopes were undeliverable. About 
1,000 replies were received by the time 
school closed on June 10. A second follow- 
up letter with another questionnaire and 
stamped addressed envelope was mailed on 
June 15. Out of this mailing to 265 stu- 
dents, 90 more replies were received. A 
third follow-up was made on July 15, re- 
sulting in 96 additional returns during the 
rest of the summer. Only 79 of the 1,265 
students originally sent questionnaires did 
not respond, making data available on over 
93 per cent of the sample. All of this ma- 
terial was coded and transferred to IBM 
cards. 


Step 2. Ordering the Relationships 

It was now necessary to put the relation- 
ships present in social participation in some 
order. Since the best estimate of the value 
of a particular behavior is often the opinion 
of an expert, the problem was presented to 
six members of the Division of Student 
Affairs who had the most contact with the 
freshman class and other school organiza- 
tions. They were asked to arrange the 


participant values of organizations, activi- 


ties, and positions in some order from “low” 
to “high.” Each person was free to use any 
frame of reference for ordering these rela- 
tionships, but this reference system had to 
be stated and the terms used had to be de- 
fined. The individuals acted independently 
in establishing their classifications. They 
were not acting in the usual capacity of 
judges developing scales, since no lists of 
activities or organizations were provided. 
Of course, each official was aware of the 
general kind of information which would 
show up on the questionnaire, so the arrang- 
ing of these activities and positions became 
a question of the frame of reference dear to 
the person’s own interest. 

The six judges developed four different 
value systems based on five and seven point 
scales. One judge used prestige, defined as 
the attainability of a position in relation to 
its availability. ‘Two considered importance 
as the primary value, using this concept as 
a combination of publicity, duration, and 
the number of students engaged in the ac- 
tivity. Two more judges were unable to 
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specify their criteria other than a you-know- 
what-I-mean combination of size, duration, 
and publicity. The last judge used re- 
sponsibility of position as the criterion, con- 
sidering responsibility in terms of money 
handled and time devoted to the activity. 

Now, despite these varied criteria it 
would appear that the underlying continua 
are similar since the ranks of the various 
activities and positions were almost identi- 
cal. There was close to 100 per cent agree- 
ment on the arrangement of offices without 
reference to particular jobs (e.g., elected 
officers in general, appointed committeemen, 
etc.). The same high agreement was shown 
in relation to specific activities (e.g., repre- 
sentative to the student senate, clean-up 
committee chairman, etc.). It appeared 
that a numerical value to be assigned to any 
particular participation was, at the least, 
some combination of both the organization 
and the specific position occupied by the 
individual. 


Step 3. The Scale 

The opinions of the judges now had to 
be reduced to scalable dimensions. A two- 
dimensional scale with one axis for posi- 
tions and the other axis for organizations 
best represented the combined agreements. 
A five-point division had been utilized by 
all but one judge, and the single seven 
point scale easily telescoped into this. The 
points along the axes were numbered from 
a low of 1 to a high of 5. 


Results 


Step 4. The Numerical Index 

Arriving at a valid index required that 
the number representing the total of a stu- 
dent's activities agree with the relative rank- 
ing of his social participation when qualita- 
tively expressed. The numerical expression 
of the differences in high and low participa- 
tion should reflect the subjective distances 
existing between high and low participants. 
Two approaches were considered. The first 
method summed the two weights for office 
and organization while the second multi- 
plied the weights. Judges who were asked 
for subjective rankings of freshmen for 
whom numerical indices could be computed 
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agreed that the product weights fitted their 
estimates more clearly. 

In setting up the scale, the organizations 
had been placed along one axis and the posi- 
tions along the other. A square block of 
25 cells (5 on a side) was drawn with each 
axis assigned numbers (or weights) from 
a low of | to a high of 5. The upper left- 
hand cell had a value of 25 (the product of 
5 & 5) and the lower right-hand cell a value 
of 1 (1 x 1). Since several activities were 
mentioned by most participants, these scale 
diagrams were used for both tabulating and 
computing the social participation index. 
The tabulation system finally derived made 
the value of any single activity the row 
times the column (r X k), and the total 
score was the sum of all the products for 
each participation. 

Discussion 

Ryans [7] recently concluded that the con- 
siderable labor usually involved in assign- 
ing weights to elements of a criterion is of 
little value. He assigned weights to a cri- 


terion measure by 10 different empirical 
systems but found them no more satisfactory 


than arbitrary values of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
employed by observers in making original 


rating assessments. In the present study, 
the scoring of the individual participation 
according to the weights used resulted in a 
range of scores from 1 to 129. There was 
no reason to believe that a different scaling 
and weighting procedure would have im- 
proved the ranking of the students in the 
continuum of participation. 

In the larger study on adjustment [2], it 
was found that the greatest number of sta- 
tistically significant cross-validated relation- 
ships included social participation. The re- 
duction of participation to a usable nu- 
merical index apparently reveals behavior 
interactions which are highly complex and 
multi-causal. 


Conclusion 


Information on the social participation of 


college freshmen can be meaningfully 
gathered and quantified. There is, how- 
ever, no surrogate to replace the actual data 
about a student’s participant activity. Once 
collected, these data can be reduced to a 
valid numerical index which shows many 
significant relationships to measures of col- 
lege achievement and other criteria of ad- 
justment. 


Summary 


Information on the social participant ac- 
tivity of 1,221 of 1,300 college freshmen was 
gathered via a questionnaire at the end of 
the first school year. Judges scaled the par- 
ticipation according to a number of dif- 
ferent value systems, which included pres- 
tige, importance, and responsibility. A 
two-dimensional scale using organizations 
on one axis and positions on the other, with 
weights from | through 5, was arrived at. 
The value of any single participation was 
the product of the axis weights. This nu- 
merical index was significantly related to 
other measures of achievement and adjust- 
ment. 
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REDUCING CHANCE IN TEST SELECTION 


DORAL N. WEST 


GROWING number of workers in re- 

habilitation, employment, welfare, and 
service agencies is concerned directly or in- 
directly with vocational testing of indi- 
viduals. The population with which these 
workers are concerned is a heterogeneous 
one within which may be found a wide 
range of physical handicaps, intellectual 
abilities, educational experiences, and socio- 
economic backgrounds. This heterogeneity 
poses serious measurement problems. It is 
a basic principle of mental testing that the 
individual being tested should not deviate 
from the general characteristics of the 
normative population of the test; the more 
he deviates, the less sure one may be of the 
meaning of his score. Many of the charac- 
teristics of a person which impose limits on 
the selection and interpretation of tests may 
be identified from interview information, 
medical data, and case histories. There are 
characteristics, however, which can be evalu- 
ated only by more formal procedures. 


Variables in Test Selection 


Intellectual ability and reading skill are 
difficult to evaluate without formal testing 
and are important variables to consider in 
the selection, administration, and interpre- 
tation of tests. These abilities are of par- 
ticular importance to those working with 
the population in question, for it contains 
a large number of adults within the average 
or below average intellectual range with 
varying amounts of formal education below 
the high school level. Too often the re- 
lationships between intelligence, education, 
and reading skill, and their implications 
for testing are not considered. There is no 
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way of knowing how much time has been 
wasted, how many adverse attitudinal and 
motivational changes have been effected, 
and how many incorrect interpretations of 
test results have been made because paper 
and pencil tests have been qiven to indi- 
viduals with intellectual abilities and read- 
ing skills inadequate to comprehend them. 
This error may arise in part because of a 
tendency to over-accept commonly used tests 
and to assign some of them almost auto- 
matically instead of selectively. 

Johnson and. Bond [2] have presented a 
provocative discussion of intelligence and 
reading skills as they relate to testing. In 
addition to discussing the problems and 
pertinent research data, they report the 
readability of 19 commonly-used tests. They 
found the grade level of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory to be 6, 
and the grade level of the Army General 
Classification Test to vary from 5.5 for the 
directions to 10 for some of the middle 
items. Using the Flesch formula, they found 
the over-all readability levels of some of the 
tests to be higher than the vocabulary levels 
found by other authors. Stefflre [4] has de- 
termined the vocabulary grade levels of 
frequently used interest inventories. He 
found the grade level of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank to be 10.4, the grade 
level of the Kuder Preference Record to 
be 8.4, and the grade level of the California 
Occupational Interest Inventory to be 6.8. 
The data for all of the tests need not be 
reported here, for the reader will probably 
want to refer to the studies. These ex- 
amples are given to focus attention on the 
fallacy of routine use of some of these fre- 
quently used tests. 

The purpose of this paper is to re-empha- 
size the importance of intellectual and 
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reading factors in testing and to suggest a 
method of reducing some of the chance in 
test assignment. It is obvious that a time- 


consuming program of testing for intelli- 
gence and diagnostic reading is impractical. 
The concern here is not with exact differ- 
ential diagnoses in these areas, but with a 
short emergency method of assessing these 
abilities in order to plan a more extensive 
and objective testing procedure. 


A Preliminary Index 


The proposed “emergency diagnosis” to 
plan further testing has been used by the 
writer with his own clients, and by gradu- 
ate student trainees whom he has supervised. 
It has been found to be extremely helpful, 
especially with the type of client discussed, 
when case data are sketchy and time for 
testing at a premium. The emergency 
diagnosis may be made in from 20 to 45 
minutes and gives approximate evaluations 
of intelligence and reading skill. These 
evaluations are made by using the Kent 
EGY test [3] and the vocabulary section of 
the Gates Reading Survey [/] in an inter- 
view situation. By incorporating them in 
an interview, the counselor may gain valu- 
able qualitative information that would 
otherwise be lost if only the quantitative 
results were considered. 

The Kent EGY was devised as a prelim- 
inary screening test. It has been widely 
used as an emergency measure of intelli- 
gence, especially in hospital settings. For 
adults, the test consists of 10 items which 
are administered orally, and it may be ad- 
ministered and scored in from 10 to 15 
minutes. It gives the counselor an oppor- 
tunity to introduce the client to a structured 
test situation and to observe his manner of 
approach and reactions. 


While there are many good reading and 
vocabulary tests, the vocabulary section of 
the Gates was chosen because of the ap- 
plicability of its norm range. From a 
single test, a vocabulary grade placement 
from grade 2.5 to grade 12.4 may be ob- 
tained. The test consists of 85 words, each 
to be defined by choosing one of five choices. 
The test takes a maximum of 30 minutes, 
is easily scored, and permits inferences 
about reading skills. Various techniques— 
such as having the client read the directions 
aloud, having him read parts of the test as 
he takes it, observing the speed and ease 
with which he makes choices, observing his 
reactions as he begins to reach his limit— 
may be used to supplement the quantitative 
score. 

In summary, it is again emphasized that 
these two instruments should be used only 
as screening devices. The Kent should 
never be used alone for intelligence testing, 
nor should the vocabulary section of the 
Gates be construed as a diagnostic reading 
test. If combined with the initial interview 
and used within their limits, they will con- 
tribute to a more objective planning of in- 
dividual testing programs. In the final 
analysis, there are no “gimmicks” or * short- 
cuts” that substitute for basic psychological 
testing knowledge and skill. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


Company Interviewers Rate Job Applicants 
KERMIT K. JOHNSON 


HAT ARE the characteristics and traits 

which industrial and business firms 
interviewing students on a_ university 
campus desire to find in the college gradu- 
ate job applicant? In an attempt to find 
the answer to this question, the Bradley 
University Placement Office recently con- 
ducted an investigation of 219 business and 
industrial firms that visited the campus in 
search of personnel. 

It was thought that the values of such an 
investigation might be: (1) to assist stu- 
dents in acquiring a better knowledge of 
the factors companies seek in the college 
graduates they attempt to hire; (2) to utilize 
the information obtained from such a study 
in the university's introductory course in 
occupations; and (3) to enable entering 
college freshmen to prepare better to meet 
these qualifications which companies desire 
in their employees by utilizing the study's 
findings in the university’s freshman coun- 
seling program. 


Rating Sheets Developed 


To facilitate the investigation, a research 
instrument was used consisting of two parts 
given to each of the companies who were 
in direct contact with the placement office 
for the specific purpose of acquiring new 
personnel for their firms. Each firm listed 
eight traits they considered important to 
look for in selecting new personnel. These 
traits were incorporated into two separate 
rating sheets. One rating sheet was given 
the company interviewer to obtain ratings 
of the interviewee. The other rating sheet 
was given to the job applicant to obtain 
his reciprocal ratings of the company em- 
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ployment interviewer. The job applicant's 
rating sheet, in addition to containing the 
eight traits in common to both parts of the 
research instrument, also contained a section 
whereby he could indicate how he felt the 
company interviewer rated him. The entire 
study was based on 1,168 ratings by com- 
pany interviewers and a like number of 
reciprocal ratings by college seniors. The 
study covered one complete calendar year 
of placement interviewing. 

The following general areas of informa- 
tion, as found in the sampling covered by 
this investigation, may be of benefit to 
others. 

1. Of the firms participating in this study, 
95 per cent indicated they maintained a 
personnel department, 59 per cent stated 
they administered their own personnel selec- 
tion tests, and 15 per cent said they used 
the Wonderlic test most frequently as an 
instrument to determine suitability of an 
applicant for employment. Other commer- 
cial psychological instruments, given in the 
order of their frequency were: (1) Kuder 
Preference Record, (2) Otis Mental Ability 
Test, (3) Thurstone Temperament Sched- 
ule, (4) Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
and (5) the Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension. 

2. Almost one-half of the personnel re- 
cruitment officers related a preference for 
the informal employment interview rather 
than the application or tests as a method of 
selecting personnel; the same number re- 
ported they preferred at least two interviews 
prior to making an actual job offer. 

3. Of the firms reporting, two-thirds indi- 
cated they placed “important” emphasis on 
high grades made in college courses as a 
factor in hiring college graduates; approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the firms reported 
they definitely give job preference to stu- 
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dents with part-time work experiences, es- 
pecially if such work is in any way related 
to the job for which the applicant is apply- 
ing. 

There follows a summary of the specific 
data received from the company interviewer 
rating the college senior and the college 
senior rating the company interviewer: 

1. Of the job applicants rated “excellent” 
by the company interviewer, the following 
is a list of traits desired by the personnel 
interviewers ranked in their order of fre- 


quency: 


(a) Likable and cooperative 
(b) Appearance and poise 

(c) Enthusiasm and vitality 
(d) Alertness 

(e) Tact and verbal fluency 
(f) Curiosity and imagination 
(g) Quick, accurate judgments 
(h) Oral English usage 


2. Conversely, of the job applicants rated 
“not suitable” by the company representa- 
tive, the following is a list of the traits 
marked “poor” by the company personnel 


representative given in their order of fre- 
quency: 


(a) Curiosity and imagination 
(b) Enthusiasm and vitality 
(c) Tact and verbal fluency 
(d) Appearance and poise 

(e) Alertness 

(f) Quick, accurate judgments 
(g) Likable and cooperative 
(h) Oral English usage 


3. Of those college seniors interviewing 
for a job, 41 per cent received at least one 
general over-all rating of “excellent” by at 
least one company, while 33 per cent of the 
same group received at least one such rating 
of “not suitable”; 11 per cent of the total 
group also received at least one rating of 
“excellent” and one rating of “not suitable.” 

4. Almost one-third of the college seniors 
rated “excellent” over-all prospects by the 
company interviewers had only one or none 
of the eight traits common to both rating 
sheets marked as “excellent,” while almost 
two-thirds of the college seniors marked 
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“not suitable” prospects had only one or 
none of the eight traits common to the 
rating sheets marked “poor.” 

5. Three-fifths of the college seniors rated 
“excellent” prospects by the company in- 
terviewer rated themselves “good” prospects; 
also, 85 per cent of the total group of college 
senior rated “excellent” by the company 
interviewer gave themselves either an “ex- 
cellent” or “good” prospect rating. 

While searching for a possible hypotheti- 
cal reason for the results of the observation 
immediately above, one might conclude on 
the basis of this sampling that the company 
interviewer is more impressed by general 
over-all consideration of the applicant than 
by individual traits. 

As indicated, students were given an op- 
portunity following each interview to note 
their confidential impression and rating of 
the company interviewer. The eight traits 
on which the company interviewer had 
rated the student were used to rate the 
company interviewer. In addition, the 
college student rated the interviewer on the 
general impression the company representa- 
tive gave the interviewee of his firm and 
what the student thought his chances were 
for a job with his firm. A self-appraisal op- 
portunity was provided the interviewee with 
respect to how he thought he was rated by 
the company representative of the following 
points: 

1. The student’s feelings relative to his 

over-all qualifications for the job. 

2. How the student’s personality affected 
the interviewer. 

3. How the student's usage of English was 
received by the interviewer. 

4. Whether the interviewee thought he 
was to be considered an excellent, good, 
doubtful, or unsuitable job applicant 
prospect by the company interviewer. 


Eighty-two per cent of students marked 
by the interviewer as “excellent” prospects 
said the interviewer had rated them “excel- 
lent” or “good” prospects. Of those inter- 
viewees marked by the interviewer as “not 
suitable” prospects, one-third stated they 
thought the interviewer also had rated them 
“not suitable” or “doubtful” prospects. 


Of the traits rated by the company repre- 
sentative as “not suitable” or “poor” in the 
interviewees who themselves were rated in 
the “not suitable” or “poor” categories, the 
traits rated by the company representative 
in rank order are as follows: 


(a) Curiosity and imagination 
(b) Tact and verbal fluency 
(c) Enthusiasm and vitality 
(d) Quick, accurate judgments 
(e) Appearance and poise 

(f) Likeable and cooperative 
(g) Oral English 

(h) Alertness 


In other words, the students tended to 
know rather accurately how the company 
representative rated them, and the trait 
rated most frequently by the company rep- 
resentative as lacking in the job prospects 


marked by them as “poor” or “doubtful” 
prospects was that of “curiosity and imagina- 
tion.” 

A substantial group of the students rated 
the company interviewers “fair” and “poor,” 
evidencing at least on the part of some of 
the students a mutual reciprocal outcome of 
an unsuccessful interview situation. 

Although most companies tend to have 
personnel departments, there is no agree- 
ment as to standard personnel selection 
criteria. The ratings given interviewees by 
interviewers do not appear to be dependent 
on the possession of the characteristics the 
interviewer claims to be most important. 
Interviewees seem to evaluate fairly ac- 
curately their ratings by interviewers. In 
the last analysis, personnel selection on the 
basis of this study appears to be largely a 
matter of the harmony of personal charac- 
teristics of the interviewer and interviewee. 


NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY RELEASED 


Publication of its first annual World-Wide Graduate Award Directory 
was recently announced by the Advancement and Placement Institute, 
Box 99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, New York. According to the 
Institute, this directory has been prepared as an aid for American teachers, 
administrators, scientists, and social scientists who wish to subsidize the 
continuation of their education to obtain their master’s or doctorate de- 
grees or to do postdoctorate or independent research. 

The directory includes awards in vocational education, special educa- 
tion, speech, social casework and groupwork, the arts, business, education, 
child development, English, health and physical education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, the languages, library service, mathematics, psy- 
chology, and recreation, as well as all the various fields of teacher education 
and the sciences. 

Over 350 universities and foundations in 45 states and 30 foreign coun- 
tries have submitted information about their awards, which range in 
amount from $150 to $10,000, the Institute states. Also included in the 
award guide is information about the field of study, the duration of the 
awards, the amount of stipends, the number available, where the awards 
are tenable, the specific conditions, and to whom and when to apply. 


Here are some readers’ comments on 


THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE 


John W. Gustad, Professor of Psychology and Director, Counseling Center, 
University of Maryland, writes: 
....+ The Association, the Journal editor, and the contributors are to be congratulated for bringing 
out a lucid and comprehensive statement aboul this so misunderstood area of guidance. The 
articles included are excellent, and Super’s comments help to point up critical issues which those 
without special training in test theory might otherwise miss. I think thal this monograph will 
do much lo close the gap between theory and practice. 


Virginia Keehan, Associate Professor of Education and Psychology, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, writes: 
. The publication, Taz Use or Mutrtiracror Tests 1n Gutpance, is an invaluable aid 
to counselors and counselor trainers. It gives a complete analysis of the multifactor tests that 
can be understood and used by graduate students in counselor training programs. I highly 
recommend the publication and will use it in my testing courses. 


Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division of Manpower and Employment Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor, writes: 
....An assessment of the outlook is a primary yet almost elusively difficult task for the counselor. 
The availability of predictive as well as normative data for educational and occupational guidance 
is therefore of first rate importance to all of us. APGA’s new publication, Taz Use or Muttt- 
Factor TEsts 1n GuIDANCE, is a triumph in communication in this respect, making available 
the most up-to-date descriptions and evaluations of the basic materials in this field. 

Lee J. Cronbach, Professor of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, writes: 
. .. « This publication is the best thing that has happened to the user of tests since Buros’ last 


Yearbook. Collecting comparable facts about eight major batteries is an achievement, and 
Super’s hard-hitting evaluations will provoke thought on the part of every tester and test author. 


Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, writes: 
. ... Through the publication of Use or Muttiracror Tests in Guipance, APGA has 
rendered guidance and personnel workers a truly outstanding service. I only hope that com- 
panion series may be published on other tests which are commonly used without discrimination. 


You can see for yourself by ordering your copies now; single copies $1.00; 
orders of 10 or more, 10 per cent discount plus postage. Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 “O” Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Letters 


from our readers 


How To Obtain Autobiographies 


To the Editor: 

Although the usual way to obtain necessary in- 
formation for building the essential individual stu- 
dent record is to send a prepared paper home for 
the parents to fill out, I have found that often par- 
ents don’t cooperate. Some parents may fill in 
some of the blanks; others just don’t bother to re- 
turn the sheets at all. I believe that even though 
the parents fail to do their part in the building of 
adequate guidance folders for their children, it is 
certainly no reason for a guidance counselor to sit 
back and say (as I've heard so many of them say) 
“Well, if the parents don’t care what happens to 
their children, why should I?” 

Why shouldn’t I care? Isn’t it my job to care 
what happens to the very lives of those who look to 
me for guidance? If I’m to fulfill my duty as a 
guidance counselor, I know that I must understand 
the students. I need to know their backgrounds. | 
must know what they like and what they hate, 
what they fear and what they love. I need to know 
more than what they are; I need to know why they 
are what they are. 

Even though many ‘parents do cooperate fully by 
filling out and returning the questionnaires which 
most guidance departments send out to the homes, 
I find this is insufficient information when I’m deal- 
ing with the lives of human beings. Therefore, I 
began experimenting with various ways of securing 
additional information, mainly from the students 
themselves. The method I like best is the auto- 
biography. 

Since most of my experimentation has been with 
junior high school students, I will outline the plan 
I find most successful with that age group. The 
pian can, however, be altered to fit any age group 
with a variation of the general procedure and ques- 
tioning. 

I am an English teacher, in addition to being a 
guidance worker, so I merely suggest that we write 
a story. When the students ask what they should 
write about, I simply say that I think they should 
write the story about something they know or may- 
be even someone they know. Various suggestions 
are passed around for discussion until (if someone 
doesn’t beat me to it) I say enthusiastically that I 
have a terrific idea: “Why don't you just write 
the story about yourself!” 
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If the teacher is enthusiastic and seems genuinely 
interested in the students, they are anxious to com- 
ply. They usually respond with the following: “But 
what shall we write?” Sometimes this is a bother- 
some question to English teachers asking for a 
theme, but this time it is just the question I want 
because it gives me a chance to help them to in- 
clude the type of information I desire. We spend 
the remainder of the period jotting suggestions on 
the blackboard. I start them off by asking them 
what they think would be the most important 
things they want to say in their stories. The out- 
line usually looks something like this: 

Name and address 

Birth date and place 

Parents’ names and ages 

Brothers and sisters’ names, ages, grade in school 
and anything else you would like to add 

What you like most 

What you dislike most 

Your easiest subject in school 

Subject you like most and one you like least 

What you would like to do when you grow up 

Your favorite food 

Where you would like to live if you could live 
anywhere you wanted 

First thing you can remember as a child 

Most important thing that ever happened to you 

“Add anything else you like. Make your story as 
long or as short as you like, but be sure you have 
said everything you wanted to say. By the way, it 
would be nice to include a picture of yourself if 
you have one.” (I try to manage this project so it 
will coincide with the time the photographer has 
been to the school and taken the individual pic- 
tures.) They usually clamor for a picture of me 
in return for theirs, and I give it to them. 

By now they are asking who is going to read their 
story. They're beginning to be worried. At this 
point I produce a brown manila envelope for each 
student so he can seal his story away from prying 
eyes as soon as it is ready for me. The students 
either hand the stories directly to me or put them in 
my mailbox at the school. I solemnly promise 
that nobody in the school will ever read them but 
me. In return for their stories I promise them that 
I will answer for them any questions about my 
own life that they want to ask if they will do the 
same. I never lie to my students, and they are 
reasonably sure of it. 

I collect the autobiographies (I never call them 
anything but stories when talking to the students, 
for I find that students would rather write stories 
than autobiographies). Then we have a question 
period during which I honestly answer the ques- 
tions they ask me about my own life. In this part 
of the program there must be no hesitation. The 
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answers must be sincere, to the point, and with- 
out evasion. This gives the student a feeling of 
respect for me as a fellow human being. This part 
of the procedure will prove invaluable later. 

The next day I tell the class that I have read 
their stories and would Jike to show them a few 
things I think they shou:;d have added. Some of 
them need a little help with their spelling and 
punctuation so I can read them better, etc. Then 
I mention that some of them forgot to put in a 
picture. I ask them if they have any ideas as to 
how we could read the stories and still keep them 
secret. Somebody usually suggests a study hall or 
some other time during school hours. Of course 
I have been waiting for this opening. I schedule 
them to come to see me at various times which I 
have previously worked out with other teachers. 
I always ask each student if the time selected is 
the best time for him. They nearly always agree. 
If they don’t, however, I change the time for coun- 
seling so they will be satisfied. I give them a pass 
that will permit them to be excused at the desig- 
nated time, They feel important about the whole 
thing. They like the idea of having an appointment 
with a friend, and they really like sharing their 
secrets with a person who goes to so much trouble 
to protect them from prying eyes and ears. 


During the interview, I usually begin by asking 


the student if he has brought his photograph for 
me if I don’t already have it. Sometimes he gives 
it to me; sometimes he doesn’t. I begin with a few 
simple sentence corrections or general questions. 
When we come to a point where I would like more 
information, I casually ask, “My, how did you feel 
about that?” or some other appropriate question. 
Before long, the student has relaxed and is telling 
me the important things that he just couldn't 
write. By this time I have forgotten about any 
corrections or interruptions whatever and I listen 
and watch. When he has finished, I put the story 
back into the envelope and re-seal it. If he hasn't 
given me a photograph, I might say that I really 
wish I had one. As I put the story back into my 
briefcase, I fumble past the envelops of students 
who have given me their pictures. These pictures 
are mounted obviously on the front of the envelopes. 
This nearly always sends the student's hand into 
some pocket, wallet, or other secret place, and I have 
my photograph. We leave that room as bonded 
friends. 

After the student has gone, I check the nurse's 
record and any other information I can find with 
what the student has told me. The result is a very 
valuable store of information. 

Mrs. TAYLOR 
Sugar Grove, Pennsylvania 


College Counselors 
Placement Directors 


profiles of scores 


76 Beaver Street 


Become acquainted with the new 
more efficient, diagnostic work interest inventory 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR INTERESTS 
College Edition 


@ 52 factorial scores related to job tasks and duties 
@ individualized scores of dislikes as well as interests 
@ testing time—about 15 minutes. Hand scored in 10 minutes 


@ manual provides comprehensive interpretations of basic 


Write for Specimen Set 
Contains 1 inventory, 1 Manual, all 4 scoring keys 


EXECUTIVE ANALYSIS CORPORATION 


$2.74 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $7.00 a year 
— magazine of the Association, published monthly, September through 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 
THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 1.60 a year 
Published quarterly by the American Schoo! Counselor Association 
PERSONNEL-O-GRAM 1.50 a year 
Published three times a year by the American College Personnel Association 
THE PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 2.00 a year 
A publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field 
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PsycHoLocy For Livine, Second Edition, 
by Herbert Sorenson and Marguerite 

alm. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Pp. x + 672. $5.32. 


T" First edition of this textbook ap- 
peared in 1948 and has had rather ex- 
tensive use in high school courses of a more 
or less psychological nature, sometimes 
called “psychology,” but more often desig- 
nated by such titles as “senior goals” or 
“social adjustment and development.” 

The authors state that their purposes are 
“to help young people understand them- 
selves and others better, become better stu- 
dents and better thinkers, understand the 
responsibilities of in a democ- 
racy and prepare more wisely for marriage 
and a vocation.” They claim that their 

iving “. . . young people the psychologic 
Suche and ae which they need now 
and in the future—but always in simple and 
readily comprehended language.” 

The way in which the authors have 
chosen to communicate “psychological 
truths and wisdom” is illustrated by the 
following passages dealing with “conflict 

“You will avoid conflict by having a code 
of ethics or principles by which you live, 
so that you do not have a new problem to 
wrestle with each time you are faced with 
the temptation to be dishonest or dis- 
honorable [P. 251]. 

“You will avoid conflict by having a clear- 
cut goal of what you want to achieve, where 
you want to go, what kind of person you 
want to be [P. 254]. 

“You will avoid conflict by being con- 
sistent with yourself and your own beliefs 
or ideas, no matter what others say or do, 
rather than try to change yourself con- 
stantly to suit the ideas or temperament of 
the group you happen to be with at the 
time” [P. 258]. 

The professional psychologist may have 
some difficulty in identifying the above 
passages as “psychological truths and wis- 
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dom” and may be more inclined to classify 
them as “common sense.” And herein lies 
one of the dilemmas that one faces when 
one decides to write a book for a high 
school course in psychology: Would a book 
that treats of “psychology as a science” be 
accepted by high school students and their 
teachers? Or, would an “adjustment book,” 
as this one appears to be, find acceptance 
if it limited itself to promoting “under- 
standing of self and sm, without pre- 
scribing the steps for developing what is 
— termed “‘a better personality.” 

ne supposes that either type of book 
might receive a cool reception. To the 
man-in-the-street, psychology is not a sci- 
ence but a technique, a technique that can 
be used not so much to understand one’s 
self and others but to manipulate one’s self 
and others, and a psychology textbook that 
did not contain the prescriptions for 
manipulation would meet with some re- 
sistance, at least initially. Whether the 
resistance would be changed to acceptance 
would depend, among other things, on the 
teacher's attitude and his skill as a peda- 
gogue. 

In defense of Sorenson and Malm, let it 
be said that their book does not try to tell 
students that psychology is a useful tool 
with which to manipulate others, although 
it does imply that one’s own personality 
and behavior can be manipulated. There 
are many portions of the book that appear 
to be soundly based on the best research 
findings available. From the technical 

int of view, the book is a superb job. 

ts well-written, easily flowing text sets off 

what is certainly the most attractive set of 
eye-catching photographs that have ever 
— an adjustment book. One has the 
eeling that students are almost certain to 
like it, and the teacher who is not bothered 
by the differences between “science” and 
“common sense” will welcome it as a teach- 
ing tool. And one wonders, after all, if 
the authors were not well advised to write 
a book that would be used and enjoyed 
rather than shelved. 
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It is difficult to evaluate a book of this 
sort without considering the issue of whether 
psychology should be taught in the high 
schools. On the one hand, one can argue 
that high school students should learn to 
understand themselves and others and learn 
to apply scientific principles to the study 
of human behavior. But, on the other 


hand, one can legitimately wonder whether 
the student or the community is adequately 
served if psychology is presented in high 
schools merely as a more sophisticated 
form of common sense. Perhaps high school 
students should learn to apply the prin- 


ciples of common sense to their behavior 
much more than they do at present, but 
that is not the question. The question is: 
Should common sense be presented to the 
students under the label of “psychology?” 

The answer to this question may not be as 
obvious as it appears at first glance.—HENRY 
Cray LinpGren, Professor of Psychology, 
San Francisco State College. 


> 


PERSPECTIVES IN PERSONALITY THEORY, 
edited by Henry P. David and Helmut 
von Bracken. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xii + 435. $6.50. 


N His Foreword to this volume, Otto Kline- 
berg hails its publication as “a real land- 
mark in international cooperation among 
One can hardly argue. The 
rst book to be prepared by the Interna- 
tional Union of Scientific Psychology, Per- 
spectives in Personality Theory must cer- 
tainly be ype as a step toward the 
objective of that organization of contribut- 
ing to “. . . the development of intellectual 
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exchange and scientific relations between 
psychologists of different countries.” There 
is no human enterprise that so transcends 
political boundaries as science, and few 
sciences so needful of international collabo- 
ration as the systematic examination of 
human personality. In signalizing an event 
in intercultural cooperation, en, this 
book has genuine significance, and every 
one of good will will hope it foreshadows 
similar transpolitical undertakings by be- 
havioral scientists throughout a long fu- 
ture. 

There remains the question of the book's 
intrinsic merits. Personality theory is still 
(and conceivably must remain) in a stage 
where subtle assumptions and implicit con- 
ceptions of human nature are likely to reveal 
themselves to a discerning eye. An inter- 
national overview of the subject could, 
therefore, indicate important aspects of a 
nation’s thought and its orientation toward 
the study of man and toward man himself. 
To realize this kind of objective, it prob- 
ably would be necessary to sample differ- 
ent countries carefully from the standpoint 
of either their concentration of particular 
fields of inquiry or their different ways of 
attacking common problems. In following 
such a procedure, it would be possible to 
weight countries differently in terms of the 
extent or the diversity of their output. Of 
the 22 chapters in Perspectives, nine are by 
Americans (plus one by an American- 
Swiss), four by Germans, two by psycholo- 
= from the Netherlands and two by Eng- 
ishmen, and one each by a Belgian, an 
Italian, a Frenchman, and a Canadian. It 
seem quite likely that this distribution is 
unrepresentative of international psychology 
in any sense, and one may be surprised at 
such things as the choice of two members of 
the Maudsley Hospital staff to author the 
re of chapters devoted to Britain. Both 

ranks and Eysenck are outstanding men 
whose contributions are more than adorn- 
ments to any anthology, but they themselves 
would be quick to point out that they hardly 
reflect the diversity of British work in the 
psychology of personality. 

If the book itself is not representative, 
however, an interested reader can indeed 
gain some fresh perspectives from the re- 
views of theoretical concerns in Germany, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, Italy, and 
France, and from Allport’s charming and 
informative essay on “European and Ameri- 
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can Theories of Personality.” These con- 
tributions occupy roughly one-quarter of 
the volume’s bulk. What about the re- 
mainder? 

It seems fair to say that the discussions 
of particular issues—fitted under the general 
headings of Theory, Methodology, Com- 
mentary, and Resources—are remarkably 
lacking in any “foreign” flavor. Even 
Wellek’s presentation of phenomenology is 
concerned with considerations familiar to 
American clinical psychologists and man 
others who have been forced to think seri- 
ously about the process of Verstehen. Buy- 
tendijk’s chapter on “Femininity and Exis- 
tential Psychology” is clearly “European” in 
the sense of drawing almost (but not quite) 
exclusively on European sources and de- 
riving from the philosophical ideas of Jas- 
pers and Heidegger. But such has been 
the vigor of existentialism itself that the 
chapter says little that will be unfamiliar 
to Americans. In all, it is easy to form the 
impression that this is simply another col- 
lection of readings in the psychol of 
personality with the contributions selected 
on the basis of the international connections 
of their writers. One may at least consider 
the notion that there are better ways to 
make books! 

Nevertheless, there are good things in 
these pages beyond the importance the vol- 
ume has as an attestation of international 
cordiality among psychologists. Nuttin’s 
treatment of personality dynamics and Mc- 
Clelland’s efforts to specify the empirical 
character of a genuine science of person- 
ality are excellent, and they are not the 
only pieces of real — here. Similarly, 
David’s annotated bibliography should 
prove widely useful. 

One hopes that the next book produced 
by the International Union—may its tribe 
increase!—will either be more unified and 
integrated or that it will reflect more accu- 
rately the distinctive features of personality 
study as it occurs in different nations. 
Meanwhile, it has done a worthwhile job 
which has earned it the proper gratitude of 
many.—EpWAarD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


> 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN Business, by Keith 
Davis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Pp. ix + 557. $6.50. 
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Ms: Books have been written with this 
title. Few, if any of them, can com- 
pare favorably with this one. The book is 
not only a large one in the number of pages 
it contains, but it is large in the area 
covered. Its title indicates that it deals 
with “business,” but it uses the term to 
include both business and industry. In 
addition, it probably will be of considerable 
interest to everyone having to do with hu- 
man relations in government, in research 
laboratories, in schools, and even in those 
areas where it has seldom been introduced— 
colleges and universities. 

After an introductory section, the author 
deals with what he calls the “Framework 
of Human Relations Problems.” In es- 
sence, this has to do with the influence of 
organizational structure upon human rela- 
tions. For those who have not had consider- 
able first-hand contact with company and 
corporate organization, this section will 
serve as an introduction to this field. To 
those who are sophisticated in such areas, 
it will indicate, as no other book has done, 
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the human relations problems peculiar to 
particular parts of company structure. 

The third and largest section of the book, 
which is entitled “Management Action to 
Improve Human Relations,” might be de- 
scribed as “techniques to use in developing 
good human relations.” It is certainly com- 
prehensive, covering the usual topics of 
effective supervision, leadership, communi- 
cations; but it also includes chapters on 
role playing, group dynamics, participative 
management, employee counseling, as well 
as chapters on wage administration, organi- 
zation structure, and work systems. The 
latter three chapters, incidentally, come 
between chapters on employee participa- 
tion and employee counseling, for some 
reason. Finally, it should be pointed out 
that the book also has sections devoted to 
general semantics and human relations 
problems peculiar to specific groups; for 
example, women and the aged. 

As a conclusion, the book has a section on 
case problems. 

The book is well written and well 
illustrated. It certainly should be read by 
anyone dealing with, or hoping to deal 
with, human relations in any field of or- 
ganized society. 

Probably because the author has tried to 
cover so much, but, perhaps even more, 
because of his biases relating to human 
relations problems, the book shows consider- 
able lack of balance. For instance, he has 
two chapters on communication (both 
excellent, incidentally) and one on role 
playing. However, the conference and case 
methods, which are much more frequently 
used in industry, are only given a few pages 
in a short chapter on training. Although 
he has a section of his book made up of 
cases, he does not refer to them in his dis- 
cussion of the case method. Evidently, al- 
though most of his cases can be used for 
case method training, he appears to think 
of them primarily as vehicles for role 
playing. 

In spite of these criticisms, which are 
primarily addressed to those who are not 
well acquainted with the literature in this 
field and who might get a distorted view of 
it from reading this book, it is an excellent 
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book for those who want to study the field. 
It is not for the dilettante.—FRepERICK J. 
Gaupet, Director, Laboratory of Psychologi- 
cal Studies, Stevens Institute of Technology. 


> 


Tue Lire AND OF SIGMUND FREvuD. 
3: Tue Last Puase, 1919-1939, 
by Earnest Jones. New York: Basic 
Books, 1957. Pp. xvi + 537. 


[x THis, the last volume of his biography, 
Ernest Jones completes his remarkably 
detailed description of certain aspects of 
Freud’s life, summarizes the major contri- 
butions Freud made in his last period to the 
theory and practice of psychoanalysis, and 
evaluates the contributions Freud made to 
a variety of other disciplines and to the arts. 
In Appendices there are also presented ex- 
tracts from 38 letters Freud wrote to vari- 
ous people, and a selection from the medical 
notes kept on the cancerous condition which 
plagued him for 16 years and to which he 
eventually succumbed. 

Actually, a little over half of the total 
text deals with the final 20 years of Freud’s 
life. While this period was marked with 
illness, economic difficulties following the 
first World War, the deviations of Rank and 
Ferenczi, Nazi persecution, and the escape 
to England, it was also a time of recognition 
and honor, of the spreading influence of 
psychoanalysis, and of considerable produc- 
tivity on the part of Freud. This was the 
era in which many of his concepts and the- 
ories were elaborated: the repetition-com- 
pulsion and the death-aggressive instincts, 
the division of the personality into Id, Ego, 
and Superego, and the revision of the na- 
ture and function of anxiety, not to men- 
tion Freud's publications on religion, Moses, 
lay analysis, social psychology, and numer- 
ous other topics. The sheer quantity of 
this work, written between the ages of 63 
and 83, is alone impressive, without men- 
tioning its — importance to the 
discipline of psychoanalysis and related 
fields. 

Except for the chapter devoted to Rank’s 
secession, the rest of the biographical ma- 
terial consists mainly of descriptions, by 
year, of what Freud wrote, where he 
traveled, the activities of psychoanalytic or- 
ganizations and psychoanalysts, honors and 
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criticisms, correspondence, and Freud's ill- 
ness. Despite all the detail and the numer- 
ous extracts from conversations and letters 
in this volume, as with the first two, the re- 
viewer fails to find or see Freud as a person, 
most of the time. Such matters as his rela- 
tions to his wife and children and his daily 
routine never come alive. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect these aspects from a more or 
less official and quite valuable biography 
written relatively soon after Freud’s death 
by a non-professional writer, but in all the 
acclaim which this biography has received 
the reviewer feels that some dissatisfaction 
may be registered. 

The non-biographical part of this volume 
consists of descriptions of Freud's clinical 
contributions of this period and of his con- 
tributions to metapsychology, biology, an- 
thropology, sociology, religion, occultism, 
literature, and art. There is also a summary 
of his views on lay analysis. These chapters 
serve to illustrate the range and variety of 
Freud’s interests and influence, and they 
are valuable summaries of his views on these 
topics. There is criticism in these chapters, 
too, especially where Jones finds himself in 
hearty disagreement with Freud's ideas, as 
in the matter of the authorship of Shake- 
eg plays, of the death instinct, and of 

_the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
The style seems to perk up when Jones dis- 
putes a Freudian contention, and we can be 
convinced that even so classical a Freudian 
as Jones is need not feel constrained to ac- 
cept everything that Freud postulated. 

This brings up, however, a point of major 
concern. Just what of Freud’s psychol 
is exempt from criticism or modification in 
the eyes of Jones? It is apparently true that 
Ferenczi, just before his death in 1933, was 
not well mentally, but does this mean that 
some of his suggested modifications of psy- 
choanalysis, made some years before, were 
due to changes in his “personality that were 
to lead to his estrangement from Freud” 
[p. 133)? Or that Rank’s theories can be 
dismissed in view of “the mental trouble 
that wrecked Rank” [p. 77] or that he “de- 
veloped psychotic manifestations that re- 
vealed themselves in, among other ways, a 
turning away from Freud and his doctrines” 
[p. 45]? The reviewer does not know the 
answers to these questions, but they lead one 
to wonder. 

On the whole, this volume, like its prede- 
cessors, is a most valuable record of impor- 
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tant years in the life of a very significant 
man.—Cnarwes N. Corer, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Maryland. 


DyNAMIC PsyYCHIATRY IN SIMPLE TERMS, 
by Robert R. Mezer, M.D. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. xi + 
162. $2.50. 


HIS BOOK “grew out of several years of 

lecturing to medical students and stu- 
dent nurses undergoing their psychiatric 
affiliation, out of giving courses to many 
different groups on social hygiene and in 
bringing up children, and out of a feeling, 
purely personal, that psychiatry can be made 
understandable.” The object is to present 
“dynamic psychiatry” in an understandable 
and simple way. Dynamic psychiatry is not 
defined but apparently includes Freudian 
and neo-Freudian influences. The book 
takes us through four parts: meeting the 
psychiatric patient, development of the nor- 
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mal personality, illnesses of the personality, 
and outlook. 

The first part is essentially a description 
of what to look for in a person’s mental 
status and the taking of a patient’s history. 
It is classical in concept, uses standard 
nomenclature and makes proper obeisance 
to the term “dynamic” by stating that em- 

hasis should be put on the “whys” and not 
just on labeling. The exposition is fac- 
tual and pointed, but not simple for those 
without medical background or sophistica- 
tion with physiological and psychological 
literature. 

Part II, on the normal personality, is 
mainly an extension of Freudian theory 
and concepts into the realm of normality. 
Libido, or psychic energy, finds expression 
in terms of needs and its gratification is 
known as psychosexual activity. Then come 
the various psychosexual stages of develop- 
ment from oral to phallic and the normal 
personality is complete if constitutional and 
situational factors were not unusual. Sex 
is defined as “merely the gratification of a 
need.” Therefore almost every activity is 
sexual. Nothing is said about how the 
higher needs, such as cooperation or pres- 


tige, are included in this description of 


libidinal energy. The processes described 
are much too pat and too restrictive. 

The Oedipus complex is discussed and 
its solution given as a most important part 
of development. This is done very well 
and with many every-day illustrations. Oc- 
casional references are made to other psychi- 
atric workers who have disputed some points 
about the Oedipus complex, but not enough 
space is allotted. A beginning reader in the 

eld can get the impression that he knows a 
good deal about the Oedipus from this one 
reading, in spite of occasional warning state- 
ments and the addition of recommended 
readings at the end of the chapter. 

The developmental anatomy of the per- 
sonality is a rather orthodox version of the 
id, ego, and superego and their development. 
The presentation is too condensed and some 
of the illustrations are over-simplified. 
Even though other sources of identification 
are mentioned, examples are given in terms 
of, “If a father is a criminal, identification 
will cause his son to see crime as a way of 
life for himself; similarly, an alcoholic 


father produces an alcoholic son.” This is 
really oversimplifying relationships between 
cause and effect. 

Part III is a highly condensed description 
of the major mental illnesses. Psychiatric 
terminology is employed and briefly defined. 
The chapter on schizophrenia is especially 
well done. It can serve as a good basis for 
further study and can make for a good re- 
view after deeper study. This material 
would entitealby be heavy reading, but 
Dr. Mezer does a fine job of giving the major 
highlights of the disease process in fairly 
conversational language. No case studies 
are reported but simple illustrations of 
aspects of the processes are given lucidly. 

The organic brain diseases and mental 
deficiency are handled much too briefly and 
many technical terms are employed without 
sufficient elucidation. Chapters on psy- 
chotic affective disorders, neurotic affective 
disorders, neurotic character disorders and 
psychopathic personalities, and on the psy- 
choneuroses vary in the effectiveness of 
their presentation. They generally seem to 
read more like handbooks and would de- 
mand much concentration from readers and 
probably be difficult to understand without 
a good deal more elaboration. In the 
chapter on psychoneuroses, some extra 
space is given to sexual complaints, es- 
pecially to frigidity and impotence, because 
of their theoretical and practical interest. 
This material is readily understood and, of 
course, interesting to the readers. 

Part IV on the “Normal Life” is simply 
written and takes up some important points 
such as the =— of discipline and sex 
education. However, it is much too brief 
and somewhat exhortatory. After the chap- 
ters on disease processes, it leaves a much 
more pleasant taste but one wonders why 
it was added as a separate part and not 
woven into appropriate contexts in develop- 
ing the earlier chapters. 

or personnel and guidance workers, the 
book offers a highlighted description of how 
psychiatry works. It may also serve as a 
quick digest of many psychiatric terms and 
processes. However, no matter how much 
you simplify a technical subject, it still re- 
quires a good deal of study and elaboration. 
—BENJAMIN Ba.insky, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, City College of New York. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Occupational Information 


The Engineer in the United States Public 
Service. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare, Public Service Publication 
No. 455, Revised, 1956. Pp. 16. 


This pamphlet describes the work of sanitary 
engineers in the Public Health Service and consti- 
tutes a revision of the original publication, which 
was written to recruit university engineering stu- 
dents. The revision stresses the opportunities and 
benefits of a career in the Public Health Service 
Commissioned Corps, and describes in detail the 
operations of the various programs (water supply 
and water pollution, radiological health, air pollu- 
tion, general engineering, and milk and f pro- 
grams). It brings up to date the sections on re- 
search and development at the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center, the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center, the Arctic Health Research Center, the 
National Institute of Health, the Occupational 
Health Program, and the work of sanitary engineers 
in Civil Defense and the foreign service. The pam- 
phlet concludes with an outline of the application 
and appointment procedures for entering the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


Social Service Programs 


A Mental Hygiene Clinic in a High 
School, by Mary Costello & D. Casriel. The 
School Review, 1957, 65, No. 2. Pp. 193- 
203. 


The authors, one a psychiatric social worker and 
the other a psychiatrist, are connected with the men- 
tal hygiene clinic of the Morris High School Unit of 
the Three Schools Project in New York Ye 
The fact that more and more responsibilities are 
being given to school guidance counselors is one 
of the factors cited by the authors as creating a need 
for a program such as the one they describe. The 
authors’ theme is the need for and illustration of 
anes working relationships between educators 
and therapists. The development of the clinic, per- 
sonnel, line and staff relationships, referral 
cedures, the particular team approach employed by 
the clinic staff, and the typical problems of students 
counseled are some of the many topics discussed in 
some detail. 

The report concludes with observations as to 
the advantages of such a clinic structure to students, 
administration, and teaching staff. The authors’ 
observations should be of considerable help to an 
school system considering the establishment of su 
a unit. 
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Staffing Social Services in Texas, by C. 
Laughton. The School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, 1957. Pp. 84. 
$.50. 


This monograph is, in a sense, an industrial sur- 
vey of the status of the social work profession in 
Texas. As such, the monograph attempts to clarify 
the characteristics of social workers, where they were 
educated, kinds of positions which they hold, the 
demand for their services, comparison of their status 
with that of other professions, and the like. The 
survey was made ible by a grant from the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene. 

As the reader might suspect, the results reveal 
an inadequate supply of professionally educated 
workers, and a lack of clear understanding of the 
role of professional social work training and prac- 
tices. Suggestions are offered for programs in re- 
cruitment, training, and public education. Appen- 
dices include questionnaire materials es in 
gathering the basic information on which the mono- 


graph was prepared. 
Rehabilitation 


Handbook for One-Handers, 2nd Edition, 
1957. Federation of the Handicapped, 211 
W. I4th St., New York 11, N. Y. Pp. 56. 
$.50. 


This booklet offers practical illustrations as to 
how those who have lost the functional use of an 
arm or hand may perform common personal, social, 
and vocational functions. The chapters include 
Dressing and Undressing, Personal Care, Preparing 
Meals, Eating, Household Hints, Sports, Business, 
Social Life, and Love and Marriage. 

The author's approach is a specific one, dealing 
not in generalities but rather selecting enone 
activities under the above headings and illustrating 
in step-by-step fashion how to — the activities 
in spite of the handicap. e author cautions 
readers that the material is intended for use only 
by those who have assurance that no further re- 

or artificial appliance will replace his or her 
loss of function. 

The section on Love and Marriage is little more 
than a collection of generalities and reassurance. 
As such, it seems somewhat out of context with the 
approach taken in the other sections. 

material is written in a very direct, readable 
style with many line drawing illustrations. The 
booklet should be of value to rehabilitation workers, 
disabled s, and to any individual interested in 
the means by which the disabled can learn to lead 
relatively normal lives. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


First Yearbook on Guidance 
Scheduled for January, 1959 


he American Personnel and Guidance 

Association will soon have its first year- 
book. The National Society for the Study 
of Education will be bringing out its 58th 
Yearbook, this one on the subject of guid- 
ance, in January, 1959, with APGA members 
providing the writing and the editing. 

As part of its activities, the 1956-1957 
Publications Committee corresponded with 
Dr. Nelson Henry, Executive Secretary of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, relative to APGA’s editing a year- 
book on guidance. The story is long but 
the important fact is that this was achieved. 
In February, 1957, the President of APGA 
appointed as editor Dr. Melvene Draheim 
Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling and 
Guidance, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. Dr. Hardee and the following con- 
stitute the APGA Editorial Committee: 


Dr. C. E. Erickson, Michigan State Uni- 
versity 

Dr. D. D. Feder, University of Denver 

Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of 
Minnesota 


At its organizing session in July with Dr. 
Henry, the Committee set its sights on a 
yearbook that would stand for a quarter of 
a century. In keeping with this idea, the 
title that has emerged is Personnel Work in 
Education. The content of the Yearbook 
will cover: 


PARTI: The Personnel Movement in the 


Changing Educational and So- 
cial Order 
Chapter I, The Mission of This Yearbook 
Chapter II, Our Schools and the Evolving 
Nature of Our Society 


Chapter III, Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical Bases of Personnel Work 

Chapter IV, Principles for Programming 
Personnel Services 


PART II: Personnel Service in Action 

Chapter V, Functions and Procedures of 
Personnel Work 

Chapter VI, The Emerging Role of the 
Professional Personnel Worker 

Chapter VII, Internal and External Re- 
sources of the Personnel Staff 

Chapter VIII, Organization of Personnel 
Services 


PART III: Frontiers 
Chapter IX, Frontiers of Student Per- 
sonnel Research 
Chapter X, Some Projections 


(Special Section) 

Milestones in the Development of Per- 
sonnel Work, including the tracing of 
development of the professional or- 
ganizations 


The authors of the various chapters are 
among those who provide the leadership in 
guidance in this country. At the present 
time, the writers, some of whom are mem- 
bers of the Editorial Committee, are pro- 
ceeding on a rather rigid schedule which 
will assure completion of their work and 
editing of the material in time for the pub- 
lication date. 

This is a very important step for APGA. 
The Yearbook Committee, the Editor, and 
all of the writers are making a tremendous 
contribution to the Association and to per- 
sonnel services in education. 
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From the Executive Secretary... 


A THE TIME you read this, which is two 
months after it is written, the only way 
in which the content could be timely would 
be if certain prognostications turn out to be 
correct. 

By the first of February, Congress will 
have been in session for several weeks. 
Right now many hearings are in progress, 
some of which reach the newspapers and 
some of which do not, relative to the whole 
problem of increasing the flow of academi- 
cally talented students into college and into 
professional schools. Right now, countless 
proposals are flying around. I wanted to 
have the opportunity to get in touch with 
you about the tremendous amount of talk 
in progress and possible legislation as it 
affects the guidance of youth. 

From the many headlines you read, I 
would think that there would develop con- 
siderable wonder about whether any sense 
will evolve in this whole problem which 
concerns guidance. I have recently had a 
number of discussions with persons in gov- 
ernment agencies, in the American Council 
on Education, in the National Education 
Association, and in other groups about the 
problem and about the position that this 
professional Association holds in the guid- 
ance of all youth toward developing their 
potentialities, whether this brings them into 
science and technology or into the humani- 
ties, social sciences, and arts. I think that 
there is emerging a substantial view which 
runs something like this: (1) We must have 
a foundation of sound general education; 
(2) we must recognize that in this age it is 
necessary to provide greater scientific educa- 
tion for all students; (3) at the high school 
and early college undergraduate level, we 
cannot expect that students will be sure that 
they are going into one particular field or 
another; (4) scholarship programs should 
be developed with the human maturity 
point in mind that scholarship awards must 
be of broad application at the high school 
and early college levels, and that only at the 
post college level can we expect to give 
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scholarships specifically for science or the 
arts or any other particular field; (5) the 
guidance function is strategic to the devel- 
opment of academically talented youth and 
the guidance function must be strengthened 
at all levels of education; (6) any wide- 
spread testing program must be kept close 
to the level of local utilization with the 
recognition that at the high school and early 
college levels such testing will be most valu- 
able if used by counselors for help to stu- 
dents in understanding themselves and their 
potentialities. 

Whether or not final legislation, which 
surely will be enacted in this session of 
Congress, will follow exactly along these 
lines is difficult at this writing to state. But 
it is safe to prognosticate that such legisla- 
tion will be in the mill, and it is heartening, 
I think, to find that those who are in a po- 
sition to help mold opinion at the points 
where it counts most are thinking along the 
lines that have been enumerated. 

I would like to assure you in this letter 
that your Association is keeping the guid- 
ance interests very much in the forefront. 

—Artuur A. Hircucock 


P.S. Better be sure to plan to attend the 
Convention! I believe that this will be the 
most important gathering in recent years for 
the guidance and student personnel profes- 
sion. We have a vital professional obliga- 
tion in this country, and I suspect that the 
a will be vigorously emphasizing 
this. 


SCHOLARSHIP news is “HOT” news! 


Keep posted. Subscribe to Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans NEWS SERVICE, 
published quarterly $20 per year. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
Box 172-G 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THe WISCONSIN PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssociaTIONn held a luncheon meeting 
on November 8, which was highlighted by 
Dr. L. E. Drake, Director, University of 
Wisconsin Student Counseling Center, 
speaking on “The Use of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory in Guid- 
ance.” 


THE WESTERN NEW YORK PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE AssociaATIONn’s NVGA Division, at 
its October meeting, featured “An Institute 
on Non-Intellectual Factors in Academic 
and Job Achievement,” led by Dr. John V. 
Gilmore, Professor at Boston University. In 
a series of four sessions, the. following topics 
were discussed: psychological factors in 
choice of work; recent research on non-in- 
tellectual factors in academic and profes- 
sional achievement; case studies illustrating 
use of sentence completion, Blacky Pictures, 
and TAT; and case studies. 


Tue New York City PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE AssociaTION President, Dr. Emer- 
son Coyle, has compiled a Handbook of Offi- 
cers and Committees for distribution to the 
officers, trustees, and committee chairmen of 
the Branch. The Handbook contains Con- 
stitution and By-Laws provisions and duties 
applicable to committees, the complete Con- 
stitution of the Branch, and lists of officers, 
trustees, committee chairman, and repre- 
sentatives. Its purpose is to serve as a ready 
reference and general guide to delineate re- 
sponsibilities. 

All members of the NYCPGA were in- 
vited to attend the Occupational Outlook 
Conference held by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at New York City on October 31. 


THE WESTCHESTER-PUTNAM-ROCKLAND 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION held 
a dinner meeting on October 31, preceded 
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by a workshop on the topic “High School 
College Days, The Pros and Cons. Is There 
Another Answer?” The after dinner pro- 
gram, “Is There Counselor Domination of 
Counselees?—A Doctoral Study,” featured 
addresses by Dr. Robert Hoppock, Professor 
of Education at New York University, and 
Miss Gladys Murphy, Counselor, Wheatley 
Jr.-Sr. High School. 


Tue Nationat Capital AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AssociaTION held its opening 
meeting on October 30. The meeting fea- 
tured an address by Dr. James F. Garrett, 
Assistant Director, U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, on the subject of rehabilita- 
tion counseling services carried out by his 
Department. A social hour was held follow- 
ing the meeting. 


THe NortH DAKOTA PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE AssociaTION held its first annual 
conference on November 16. During the 
morning session, Dr. Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., 
President of APGA discussed “What Is 
Good Vocational Counseling.” In the after- 
noon, a panel discussion was held on “Prob- 
lems in Counseling As I See Them.” Dr. 
Fletcher served as moderator and panel 
members were: Alexzine L. Grenz, Coun- 
selor, North Dakota Rehabilitation Service; 
Earl Dungan, Director of Student Personnel 
at Dickinson State Teachers College; Ber- 
nard J. Des Roches, Manager, Devils Lake 
Office, North Dakota Employment Service; 
and Everett Thompson, Guidance Director, 
Devils Lake Public Schools. 


THe New JERSEY PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssOcIATION convened for its three-day 
annual convention in Atlantic City, Novem- 
ber 7-9. The program included addresses 
by Leonard M. Miller, of the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, on “The Role of the School in the 
Rehabilitation Process”; Dr. Albert E. 
Meder, Executive Director, Commission of 
Mathematics of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, discussed “Revision of 
the High School Curriculum in College Pre- 
paratory Mathematics”; and Dr. Laurence 
D. Haskew, Dean of the College of Educa- 
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tion, Texas University, who spoke on “The 
Competent Teacher.” Also featured were 
a number of panel discussions. 


THe KENTUCKY PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTion’s fall meeting held on October 
25 in connection with the U. K. Educational 
Conference, centered on the topic, “The 
Utilization of Community and State Agen- 
cies.” Speakers included Dr. Leslie Martin, 
Dean of Men, University of Kentucky; Poe 
Street, Employee Relations Manager, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.; Kearney Camp- 
bell, Assistant Director, Division of Guid- 
ance Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Harold L. McPheeters, Kentucky 
Commission of Mental Health; and L. J. 
Foster, Manager, Lexington Employment 
Security Office. 


Tue Lone BeacH GUIDANCE AND ‘PERSON- 
NEL AssociATION held a dinner meeting on 
November 7, with past presidents of the 
Branch as honored guests. The meeting 
following the dinner covered the subject, 
“Proper Function of the Counselor,” and 


featured an address by Dr. George E. Dot- 
son, Assistant Superintendent, Secondary 
Schools, Long Beach. 


Tue Sr. Louis BRaNncu oF APGA has com- 
pleted two meetings on its 1957-1958 sched- 
ule. Theme of the first meeting, held on 
October 10, was “Adult Education Oppor- 


tunities at the O'Fallon Technical High | 


School.” The dinner meeting was high- 
lighted by a tour of the school and a dis- 
cussion of the organization and working of 
the adult division. The second meeting on 
November 20 covered the subject, “The 
Juvenile Court Looks at Adolescence,” and 
featured Judge Douglas L. C. Jones of the 
Juvenile Court. 


Schedule of Branch Meetings 


NORTHEASTERN INDIANA BRANCH OF Na- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION: 
March 10. Dinner meeting, Chamber of 
Commerce. Joint meeting with PIRA 
and NOMA. 
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May 19. Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Panel Discussion: “Choosing 
my Life Work,” Dr. Lawrence W. Hess, 
Moderator. 


Sr. Louis BRANCH OF AMERICAN PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION: _ 

February 20. Topic: “Personality in 
School and in Business,” Melvin Ru- 
benstein, M.D., Psychiatrist, Vocational 
Counseling Service. 

May 21 or 22. Dinner meeting, installa- 
tion of Officers, Recapitulation of the 
Convention. 


VIRGINIA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, RICHMOND BRANCH: 

February 6. Panel or role playing presen- 
tation of Merit Rating in industry, edu- 
cation, and government. 

March 6. Panel or role playing presenta- 
tion of Placement Agencies—Public, 
Private, Business School, and College 
and University. 

April 7. Panel or role playing presenta- 
tion of Counseling in Family Situations. 

May 2. Supper meeting, election of offi- 
cers, address by Dr. K. Brantley Wat- 
son, Vice-President and Director of Hu- 
man Relations, McCormick and Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland, on “A Psycho- 
logical Testing Experiment.” 


Conrap WEISER BRANCH OF NATIONAL Vo- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION: 
March 3. Topic, Mental Health. 
April 21. Dinner meeting. Address by 
Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Executive Direc- 
tor, Philadelphia Youth Study Center. 


aids to 
BETTER, FASTER 


READING 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. Plymouth Chicago 5, Illinois 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Rosert L. McCveery, former Director 
of Testing and Vocational Services at Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio, is now as- 
sociated with the Psychological Consulting 
Services at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


J. Atrrep McCausuin, former Dean of 
Students at Presbyterian Junior College, 


Maxton, North Carolina, is now Dean of- 


Men, Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


Roy Senour, JRr., former Assistant Dean 
of Students, City College of New York, has 
become Dean of Students at New Haven 
State Teachers College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Aton E. Datt, who has been on scholar- 
ship in the Graduate School, North Caro- 
lina State College, has accepted a position 
as Psychologist with the Charlotte Rehabili- 
tation and Spastics Hospital, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


AnceLA M. MAnett1, who has been a stu- 
dent at Indiana University, is now employed 
as Assistant Dean of Students at the State 
University of New York College for 
Teachers in Buffalo, New York. 


J. Martowe has left his former 
position as Assistant to the President at 
Blackburn College to become Acting Di- 
rector of Teacher Placement Services, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois. 


Maupe Stewart, formerly working in the 
area of college counseling with the Guid- 
ance Department of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, is now doing similar work at Ohio 
State University. 
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GERALDINE WINKLER, who has been guid- 
ance Coordinator in the Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, Public Schools, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Principal of the Chaplin Schools for 
Mentally Retarded in the Cheyenne Schools 
System. 


Genevieve P. Hunter has resigned as Di- 
rector, Archdiocesan Vocational Service, 
New York City, and is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Fordham University. 


VERNON S. Stevens has resigned from the 
staff of the Western Technical-Commercial 
School, Toronto, to become Student Coun- 
selor for the Ontario Agricultural College 
and the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ontario. 


HELEN Fisk, Executive Director of West- 
ern Personnel Institute, has announced the 
opening of the Pasadena Counseling Center 
for Educational and Vocational Testing and 
Counseling, College Admissions Advise- 
ment, Special Testing Services. The Center 
will be under the supervision of Miss Fisk. 


LEONARD STEINBERG, former Assistant 
Dean of Students and Consultant to the 
Counseling and Testing Center, Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, New York, is now 
manager of the newly opened Pasadena 
Counseling Center, a Division of Western 
Personnel Institute, Pasadena, California. 


GeorGia BLACKWELL, former counselor at 
Kankakee High School, Kankakee, Illinois, 
is now on the counseling staff of Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tuomas B. Surewssury, former Coordi- 
nator of Advising and Associate Professor 
of Education at San Francisco State College, 
is now with Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, 26 
O'Farrell Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


Correction to list of APGA State Member- 
ship Coordinators: Epwarp G. MILLER, Co- 
ordinator for Pennsylvania, was inadvert- 
ently listed in the Journal at his old address 
in Ford City. His current address is Oak 
Hills Manor, Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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Proposed Changes in the APGA Constitution and 
By-laws 


rEvious APGA Constitution Committees 

have done a remarkable job in defining 
the constitutional framework of our per- 
sonnel and guidance organization. The 
1957-1958 APGA Constitution Committee 
worked to streamline the Constitution in 
terms of changes in our ever-growing or- 
ganization. The changes are submitted 
here as official notice to the entire member- 
ship. 

The changes as given below reflect: 

1. Deletions of material which was needed 
when the Constitution went into effect; 

2. Sharpened definitions and procedures; 

3. Title change of the APGA Executive 
Secretary to Director. 

The proposed changes will be submitted 
at the first Assembly at the National Con- 
vention in St. Louis on March $1, 1958. 
Action proceeds according to existing regu- 
lations in the Constitution. These are: 

1. Amendments to the Constitution, if 


acted upon favorably by the Assembly, will 
be submitted to the membership for a vote 
by mail. Affirmative action by at least two- 
thirds of the members voting is necessary to 
amend the Constitution. 

2. Amendments to the By-laws are 
adopted if acted upon favorably by the 
majority of the Assembly. 

The Constitution Committee will appreci- 
ate your reaction to the proposed changes. 
Please send them to the APGA Head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Constitution Committee: 
Herman J. Peters, Chairman 
Dugald S. Arbuckle 
Christine Y. Conaway 
Marvin A. Creech 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Gail F. Farwell 
T. J. Kuemmerlein 
Leslie L. Martin 
Lewis E. Walton 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


Current Constitution 


Proposed Change 


Article | 
Name and Purposes 


No change. 


Article Il 
Membership 


Section 1. 

No change. 
SECTION 2. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) An individual member shall be suspended for 
nonpayment of his dues within 60 days after the 
date fixed for payment thereof; all suspended mem- 
bers shall be automatically reinstated as members in 
good standing upon payment of their dues within 
one year from such due date. A suspended member 
not paying his dues within said one year period 
shall be automatically dropped from the member- 
ship roll at the expiration of such period. 
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Section 1. 

No change. 
SecTION 2. 

(a) No change 

(b) No change. 

(c) An individual member shall become inactive 
for non-payment of his dues within 60 days after 
the date fixed for payment thereof; all inactive 
members shall be automatically reinstated as mem- 
bers in good standing upon payment of their dues 
within one year from such due date. An inactive 
member not paying his dues within said year shall 
be automatically dropped from the membership roll 
at the expiration of such period. 


(d) No change. 
(e) No change. 
(£) New. 


Section 3. Member Organizations 

(a) Any organization, regional or national in 
scope, the majority of whose members is not pri- 
marily engaged in professional guidance and per- 
sonnel work, but which has a bona fide interest in 
guidance and personnel work, shall be eligible to 
membership in the Association as a member or- 
ganization. Any such organization shall apply to 
The Assembly for such membership. 

(b) Each of the following organizations shall be 
entitled to become a member organization, within 
a period of one year after the effective date of this 
Constitution, notwithstanding the provisions of 
subdivision (s) of this Section 3, Article II: Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth; Altrusa International; 
Eastern College Personnel Officers; National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
and Western Personnel Institute. 

(c) Reletter to (b). 

(d) Reletter to (c). 

(e) Reletter to (d). 

SECTION 4. 

No change. 


(d) No change. 

(e) No change. 

(f) Emeritus members shall be persons who, hav- 
ing reached the age of sixty-five years and who hav- 
ing been a member of one or more of the divisions 
or their antecedents of the Association for at least 
twenty years may request such status with qualifi- 
cations set forth by the Executive Council. An 
Emeritus Member may be admitted by action of the 
Executive Council and approval by at least one 
division. 

Section 3. Member Organizations 

(a) Any organization, regional or national in 
scope, the majority of whose members is not pri- 
marily engaged in professional and personnel work, 
but which has a bona fide interest in guidance and 
personnel work, shall be eligible to membership in 
the Association as a member organization. Any 
such organization shall apply to The Assembly for 
such membership. An international or foreign or- 
ganization with purposes similar to the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association may become a 
member of this organization and shall apply to the 
Assembly for such membership. 

(b) Deleted because it is obsolete. 

(c) Reletter to (b). 

(d) Reletter to (c). 

(e) Reletter to (d). 


Section 4. 
No change. 


Article Ill 
Divisi 


SecTION 1. 

(a) No change. 

(b) Any group of 100 or more individual members 
of the Association having a common professional 
interest may petition the Assembly for permission 
to organize a Division; such petition must demon- 
strate that the proposed Division will meet a need 
not being met by any existing Division anc must 
include the name under which the proposed Divi- 
sion will operate. 

(c) Any organization which, on January 1, 1951, 
was a member in goo standing of the Council of 
Guidance and Person:. Associations may become a 
Division if at least a majority of its members is 
primarily engaged in professional guidance and 
personnel work and if it has at least 100 members 
in good standing. Such organizations shall become 
Divisions of the Association upon their lawful 
adoption of this Constitution. 

(d) Any organization which, on January 1, 1951, 
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Section I. 

(a) No change. 

(b) Any group of 100 or more individual mem- 
bers of the Association having a common profes- 
sional interest may petition the Assembly for per- 
mission to organize a Division; such petition must 
demonstrate that the proposed Division will meet 
a need not being met by any existing Division and 
must include the name under which the proposed 
Division will operate and evidence that the group 
has been functioning under a Constitution. 

(c) Deleted—Obsolete. 

(d) Deleted—Obsolete. 
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was not a member in good standing of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations may peti- 
tion the Assembly for divisional status in the Asso- 
ciation if at least a majority of its members is pri- 
marily engaged in professional guidance and per- 
sonnel work and it has at least 100 members in good 
standing. 
SECTION 2. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) No change. 

(d) No change. 


Section 1. 
No change. 
Section 2. Deleted. 
Section 3. Reletter to Section 2. 


Article V 
The Assembly 


SEcTION 1. 

(a) The Assembly shall be composed of the presi- 
dent and president-elect of the Association, repre- 
sentatives of Divisions, of Branches, and of member 
organizations. Each Division shall be represented 
in the Assembly as follows: 

(b) No change. 

Section 2. 

No change. 
Section 3. 

No change. 


Section 1. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) The Executive Secretary of the Association, 
as an ex-officio member, without vote, who shall 
serve as secretary to the Executive Council except 
when it meets in executive session. 


Section 2. 


No change. 
Section 3. (New). 


Section 1. 

(a) The Assembly shall be composed of the presi- 
dent, president-elect, past president, and treasurer 
of the Association, representatives of Divisions, of 
Branches and of member organizations. 


(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) The Executive Director (hereafter wherever 
the term Executive Secretary appeared, it will be 
changed to Executive Director) of the Association, 
as an ex-officio member, without vote, who shall 
serve as secretary to the Executive Council except 
when it meets in executive session. 

SECTION 2. 

No change. 

Section 3. Meetings of the Executive Council 

(a) The Executive Council shall meet at the 
time and place of the National Convention and at 
least one other time during the year at such time 
and place as designated by the Executive Council. 

(b) The Executive Council must have a quorum 
present consisting of at least one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, not counting the 
Executive Director. 


SecTIon 2. 
(a) No change. 
(b) No change. 
(c) No change. 
(a) No change. 
Article 
Conventions 
Section 1. 
No change. 
Section 2. Deleted. 
Section 3. Reletter to Section 2. 
(b) No change. 
Section 2. 
No change. 
SECTION 3. 
No change. 
Article 
The Executive Council 
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Article Vil 
Officers of the Association 


Section 1. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) The Executive Secretary shall be appointed 
by the Executive Council and shall serve at its 
pleasure. 

(d) No change. 

(e) An elected officer shall not be a candidate to 
succeed himself in office, provided, however, that a 
president-elect succeeding to the office of president 
by reason of the death or resignation of the presi- 
dent shall serve his full one year term as president 
in addition to serving the unexpired term of the 
resigned or deceased president. A vacancy in the 
office of treasurer shall be filled by appointment of 
the Executive Council, such appointee to serve the 
unexpired term of the resigned or deceased treasurer. 


SECTION 2. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) The treasurer shall collect and disburse the 
funds of the Association, subject to the direction 
and approval of the Executive Council, and shall 
be under bond in such amount as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council. 


(d) The executive secretary shall keep the records 
of the Association and perform such duties as may 
be delegated to him by the Assembly, the Executive 
Council and the officers of the Association, and 
shall be under bond in such amount as may be de- 
termined by the Executive Council. 


Section 3. 
(a) No change. 
(b) No change. 


Section 1. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) The Executive Director shall be appointed 
by the Executive Council and shall serve at its 
pleasure. 

(d) No change. 

(e) An elected officer shall not be a candidate to 
succeed himself in office or in the future a candi- 
date for the same office, provided, however, that a 
president-elect succeeding to the office of president 
by reason of the death or resignation of the presi- 
dent shall serve his full one year term as presi- 
dent in addition to serving the unexpired term of 
the resigned or deceased president. A vacancy in 
the office of treasurer shall be filled by appointment 
of the Executive Council, such appointee to serve the 
unexpired term of the resigned or deceased treas- 
urer. 

SECTION 2. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) The treasurer shall supervise the collection 
and disbursement of the funds of the Association, 
subject to the direction and approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and shall be under bond in such 
amount as may be determined by the Executive 
Council. 

(d) The Executive Director shall serve in this 
capacity for the organization and each of the divi- 
sions. He shall perform such duties as may be 
delegated to him by the Assembly, the Executive 
Council, and the officers of the Association, and 
shall be under bond for such amount as may be 
determined by the Executive Council. 

Section 3. 
(a) No change. 
(b) No change. 


Article Vill 
Property of the Association 


No change. 


No change. 


Article IX 
Committees 


Section |. 
No change. 


Section I. 
No change. 


Article X 


Branches of the Association 


Section 1. 
No change. 
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Section 1. 
No change. 
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SECTION 2. 
No change. 
Section 3. 
See Article VI, Section 1— (c). 
Section 4. 
No change. 
SECTION 5. 
No change. 
Section 6. 
See Article VI, Section 1—(c). 
SEecTION 7. 
No change. 
SEcTION 8. 
No change. 


SECTION 2. 
No change. 
Section 3. 
See Article VI, Section 1—(c). 
SECTION 4. 
No change. 
Section 5. 
No change. 
Section 6. 
See Article VI, Section 1— (c). 
SecTION 7. 
No change. 
Section 8. 
No change. 


Article X! 
By-Laws 


Section 1. Adoption and Amendment 

By-Laws consistent with this Constitution shall be 
adopted at the first meeting of the Assembly by a 
majority vote of those members present at said 
meeting of the Assembly, and thereafter may be 
amended from time to time by a majority vote of 
those members present at a meeting of The As- 
sembly. 
SECTION 2. 

No change. 
SECTION 3. 


No change. 


Section 1. Adoption and Amendment 

By-Laws consistent with this Constitution shall 
be adopted or amended from time to time by a 
majority vote of those members present at a meet- 
ing of The Assembly. 


SECTION 2. 
No change. 
Section 3. 


No change. 


Article Xil 
Amendment of Constitution 


Section 1. Adoption 

This Constitution shall become effective as soon 
as it has been ratified by two-thirds of the Divisions 
having representatives in the Executive Council at 
the time a vote on the Constitution is called by the 
Executive Council. 
SECTION 2. 

Reletter to Section 1. 


Section 1. Deleted—Obsolete. 


Section 2. 
Reletter to Section 1. 


Article Xill 
Rules of Order 


No change. 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 
Article! 
Election to Membership 


Section 1. Membership Committee 

The president of the Association shall, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Council, appoint five 
individual members of the Association to serve as 
a Membership Committee and shall appoint one 
of the members of the committee to serve as its 


February, 1958 


Section 1. Membership Committee 

The president of the Association shall appoint 
at least one member from each Division of the Asso- 
ciation to serve as a Membership Committee and 
shall appoint one of the members of the committee 
to serve as its chairman. The members of the 
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chairman. The members of the Membership Com- 
mittee shall serve for a term of one year or until 
their successors are appointed. 
Section 2. Individual Members 

Every eligible person desiring to become a mem- 
ber of the Association shall apply to a Division for 
membership, and, upon the affirmative recommenda- 
tion of the Division shall be invited to become a 
member of the Assooiation. Each person so in- 
vited shall become a member of the Association 
upon payment of his dues. 


SecTION 3. 

No change. 
SecTION 4. 

No change. 
Section 5. (New). 


Membership Committee shall serve for a term of 
one year or until their successors are appointed. 


Section 2. Individual Members 

Every eligible person desiring to become a mem- 
ber of the Association shall apply to a Division for 
membership or apply as a provisional member of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association 
as outlined in Article Il, Section 2—(d). Upon the 
affirmative recommendation of the Division such 
person shall be invited to become a member of the 
Association in the Division of recommendation. A 
person shall become a member of the Association 
upon payment of his dues. 
SecTION 

No change. 
SECTION 4. 

No change. 
Section 5. Emeritus Members 

Emeritus Members shall be exempt from paying 
dues, but they shall retain all rights and privileges 
of membership in the Association. 


Article il 


SECTION I. 

(a) No change. 

(a*) Reletter to (b). 

(b) Reletter to (c). 

The dues for member organizations shall be 
$10.00 per year for organizations having a mem- 
bership of less than 100, shall be $25.00 per year 
for organizations having a membership of 100 to 499 
inclusive, and shall be $50.00 per year for organiza- 
tions having a membership of 500 or more. 

(c) Reletter to (d). 


SECTION 2. 
No change. 

SECTION 3. 
No change. 

SECTION 4. 
No change. 


SECTION 1. 

(a) No Change. 

(a*) Reletter to (b). 

(b) Reletter to (c). 

The dues for member organizations shall be 
$25.00 per year for organizations having a mem- 
bership of less than 499 inclusive, and shall be $50.00 
per year for organization having a membership of 
500 or more. In the case of international or for- 
eign organizations who are member organizations 
the dues will be determined by action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

(c) Reletter to (d). 

SECTION 2. 

No change. 
Section 3. 

No change. 
SECTION 4. 


No change. 


Article Hl 
Publications 


No change. 


No change. 


Article IV 
Reports and Audits 


Section 1. Reports of Elected Officers 

The President, president-elect and treasurer of 
the Association shall each make an annual report 
in writing to the Association. Such reports shall be 
filed with the Executive Council. 
SECTION 2. 

No change. 
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Section 1. Reports of Elected Officers 

The President and Treasurer of the Association 
shall make annual reports to the Association. The 
Treasurer's report shall be in writing and filed with 
the Executive Council. 
SECTION 2. 


No change. 


Section 3. Audits 

Before its presentation, the treasurer's annual 
report shall be examined and audited, at the ex- 
pense of the Association, by a certified public ac- 
countant designated by the Executive Council and 
such examination and audit shall include an ex- 
amination and audit of the accounts of the execu- 


tive secretary. 


Section 4. 


No change. 


Section 3. Audits 

The Treasurer shall make an interim report to 
the Assembly at the National Convention. At the 
conclusion of the fiscal year and as soon there- 
after as possible, the treasurer's annual report shall 
be examined and audited, at the expense of the 
Association, by a certified public accountant desig- 
nated by the Executive Council and such examina- 
tion and audit shall include an examination and 
audit of the accounts of the Executive Director. 
Section 4. 


No change. 


Article V 
Election of Officers 


SECTION 1. 

No change. 
Section 2. Nominations 

The Nominating Committee shall canvass by 
mail the individual members of the Association for 
nominations to the elective offices of the Associa- 
tion and, guided thereby, shall prepare a slate con- 
taining not less than two nor more than three 
names for each office. The Nominations Committee 
shall place on the ballot the names of at least the 
two individuals who have received the highest num- 
ber of nominating votes, if they are willing to 
serve. After the first election of officers of the Asso- 
ciation, there shall be only two elective offices to be 
filled, namely, the presidency-elect and the treasurer- 
ship; the office of the presidency shall, after the 
first election, be filled as provided in the Consti- 
tution. 
Section 3. Elections 

The Nominating Committee shall conduct the 
election of officers by secret ballot, mailed to the 
individual members of the Association not later 
than February 1, in election years. The Nominating 
Committee shall canvass the returns of each election 
and shall certify to the Executive Council the re- 
sults of such election not later than March 15 of 
election years. 


Section 1. 

No change. 
Section 2. Nominations 

The Nominating Committee shall canvass by 
mail the individual members of the Association for 
nominations to the elective offices of the Association 
and, guided thereby, shall prepare a slate contain- 
ing not less than two nor more than three names 
for each office. The Nominations Committee shall 
place on the ballet the names of at least the two 
eligible individuals who have received the highest 
number of nominating votes, if they are willing to 
serve. 
(The last sentence has been deleted—obsolete.) 


Section 3. Elections 

The Nominating Committee shall conduct the 
election of officers by secret ballot, mailed to the 
individual members of the Association not later 
than February 1, in election years. The Nominat- 
ing Committee shall canvass the returns of each 
election and shall certify to the Executive Council 
the results of such election not later than March 
15 of the election year. Candidates shall be noti- 
fied of the outcome of their candidacy and the elec- 
tion schedule shall be adjusted so that this notifica- 
tion may take place at least two weeks prior to the 
opening of the National Convention. 
SECTION 4. 


No change. 


Article VI 


Committees 


Section 1. 
No change. 
Srction 2. Appointment of Committees 
Unless otherwise provided in the Constitution or 


February, 1958 


Section 1. 
No change. 


Section 2. Appointment of Committees 
Unless otherwise provided in the Constitution or 
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these By-Laws, appointment of members to serve 
on both standing and special committees shall be 
made by the president of the Association, from 
among the individual members in good standing of 
the Association, and the chairman of each such com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president. 


SECTION 3. 

No change. 
SECTION 4. 

No change. 
SECTION 5. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) No change. 

(d) No change. 

(e) No change. 

(f) Convention and Program. 

The Convention and Program Committee shall 
investigate as to locations available and desirable 
for conventions of the Association and shall make 
recommendations thereof to the Executive Council; 
it shall also make its recommendations as to the 
program to be followed at conventions. Upon the 
fixing of the time and place of conventions and the 
adoption by the Executive Council, of the con- 
vention, program, the committee shall make the 
necessary arrangements for the holding of the con- 
vention and the carrying out of the program 
adopted. 

(g) Professional Standards. 

(h) Research. 

(i) Credentials. 

(j) International Relations. 

SECTION 6. 

No change. 
SecTION 7. 

No change. 


these By-Laws, appointment of members to serve 
on both standing and special committees shall be 
made by the president of the Association, from 
among the individual members in good standing of 
the Association, and the chairman of each such com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president. He 
shall consult with Division representatives on the 
Executive Council regarding membership of com- 
mittees. 
SecTION 3. 

No change. 
SECTION 4. 

No change. 
SECTION 5. 

(a) No change. 

(b) No change. 

(c) No change. 

(dy No change. 

(e) No change. 

(f) National Convention and Program. 

(The explanatory paragraph has been deleted.) 


(g) Delete. 

(h) Credentials. 

(i) Credentials. 

(j) International Relations. 
Section 6. 

No change. 
SECTION 7. 


No change. 
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